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Atkins Silver Steel Saws 


The saws that good mechanics are proud to own. There are of course technical reasons 
why the men who use Atkins Silver Steel Saws prefer them. These reasons are many and 
to give them properly many pages would ve needed. We have numerous booklets and 
catalogs which tell the story of Atkins Silver Steel Saws from the raw material to the 
finished saw. We would be glad to send you a supply of these for your customers. You, 
too, will find their reading very interesting. What would interest you more though is our 
booklets on SELLING Atkins Silver Steel Saws. Why they are easy to sell and why they 
stay sold. Why dealers make good profits and have satisfied saw customers. 


We Help You Sell 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws 


We are at your service to assist you in bringing customers into your store for Atkins Silver 
Steel Saws. We will upon request send you free, charges prepaid, a beautiful window trim, 
with a neat assortment of attractive signs. We also furnish to our dealers other sales 
helps that practically sell Atkins Silver Steel Saws for them. We have a booklet that 
tells how other dealers sell Atkins Silver Steel Saws. 


Write for it now, it will give you 
valuable pointers. 


Buildings are going up everywhere. More good saws are 
needed. Have a stock of Atkins Silver Steel Saws on hand 


kK. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


So many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 

We want good live dealers everywhere, 









af 


MAHONING TYPE “CC” 








. . . 
. ff Illustration shows quite clearly the combustion as it takes 
aid Oo er a tempting proposition. placein the Mahoningsystem. Note how the admission of air 
through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 





d . fe all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
isin direct contact with the outside surface of the heater where 
A style an size or every purpose. the radiation of heat takes place. Only encot the feat es that 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 











TRADE NAME RES i SrTe eco 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


ae , +7 . 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made if pos eet Renting bad 


v7 g ht ° tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 


Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 
gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out o1 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 


4 0 aby 
G ~ , > ye i 
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VOL. 78. No. 7. CHICAGO, 
OWING TO THE interdependence of industry, the 
hardware and sheet metal business respond to vari- 
neiiies te ations in the general commercial situ- 
stu the . - _ 
ed ation of the country. The prudent 
Business : ca 
a 7 dealer studies conditions and watches 
Situation. 


the trend of the markets in order that he 
favorable turn. The 


shrewd judg- 


may take advantage of every 
matter of replenishing stocks calls for 
ment and a knowledge of the tendencies in all lines of 
to consider the Au- 


National Bank 


business. It is helpful, therefore, 


gust report of the American [exchange 


of New York. As 


report calls attention to the outstanding feature of the 


an index of other industries, the 


past month which was the unexpected increase in un 


filled orders at the end of June in the monthly state- 


ment of the leading steel interest. The report showed 


an imecrease in excess of 600,CO0 tons for the month, as 


against a decrease of more than 500,000 in the pre- 


ceding month. The deduction to be drawn from the 


showing is that the increase was the result of a rush 
to replenish supplies which had been allowed to run 
down in anticipation of a fall in prices. 

like conditions exist in practically every branch of 
trade. The advance in the price of copper which has 


resulted from an increasing demand for export, as 


well as from a heavier domestic demand, was almost 
as rapid as the decline following the signing of the 
armistice. 

An advance in the price of coai is also in prospect 
as a result of the decreased production and the in 
world. The demand for 


creased needs of the petro 


leum continued heavy; prices were unchanged. Rub 
ber showed firmness in response to the lifting of the 
embargo against Germany. House furnishers and 
clothing manufacturers are unable to supply a demand 
that has developed from the general acceptance of the 
new price level. The attitude of the buyers is tha! 
they want the goods regardless of price. 

The annual furniture exhibition at Grand Rapids. 
from all over the country. 


with the 


attended by buyers was 


closed several days ahead of the schedule, 
manufacturers sold out. Heavy premiums were paid 
for the “samples” by buyers in urgent need of stocks, 
and orders were placed without regard to prices. 

\ similar condition is reported in the clothing and 
dry goods trade. Dry goods merchants who have been 
charged with “profiteering” 
the ground that buyers in their eagerness to get goods 
are bidding up the market. Retait clothiers complain 
that they are unable to get the goods needed by their 
customers and are losing money. The same condi- 


disclaim responsibility on 


tions are found in the retail shoe trade, and further 


advances in prices are predicted. The demand for 
luxury goods, such as pleasure automobiles and jew 
elry, is well maintained. 

Conditions in the field of labor reflect the 


future of the 


return of 


confidence in the industrial country 


labor always makes its bids for higher pay in a pe 


riod of prosperity, when the urgent demand for goods 


likely to influence the employer m making conces 


most serious labor 


sions. Strikes are plentiful. The 


trouble of the month was represented by the marin 


striké, which, in combination with the break in ex 


change, unfavorably affected exports. 


The break in foreign exchange, which carried stet 


iing to 4.26, a new low, was the long foreseen result of 
the steady growth of our “favorable trade balance 
\t the end of May last year we had exported good: 


to the value of $3,052,000 ¢ 100 In excess of Out inports. 


and at the end of May this year our exports exceedei] 


our imports by $3,671,000,000. Last year the Allie 
were borrowing in this country and the American [> 
peditionary lorce was a heavy buyer in Allied and 
neutral countries. These operations were factors in 
the stabilization of exchange. In addition, [england 
prevented sterling from falling below 4.76 7-16, by 


taking the bills offered in this market. 


These stabilizing factors, in so far as they wer 


effective, have been removed, but we have continued to 


send our goods out of the country in increasing vol 


ume. As a result, the bills on our debtors have ac 
present purchasing demand and 
fallen, fall still 


lower before the situation is relieved. 


cumulated beyond the 
the rates of exchange have and may 
england, whose 


exchange is more important to us than that of any 


other country, is frankly following a “hands off” 
policy. She will make no effort to stabilize her ex 
change, we are told, for the reason that her financiers 
feel that we will be forced to perform that task for 


her. Under normal conditions England would Ix 


forced to send us gold in order to restore sterling ex 


change to parity. Now she lacks the gold fully to re 








serve her currency and could not safely send it if she 

were so disposed. 
\ FEW ENTHUSIASTS might tramp their was 
deep into the woods to buy a mousetrap. It is still 
possible for rumors of unusual excel 


Mousetrap lence in material and workmanship of 


Publicity. mousetraps to spread from some obscure 
shop in a forest. In the days of Emer- 


son and Thoreau, it is conceivable that a goodly num- 
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ber of the people of New England might have taken 
the trouble to tell one another about a better make of 
mousetrap. Also it is not beyond the limits of the 
average imagination to picture enough of the folks of 
that day beating a pathway to the modest establish- 
ment of the craftsman who made such a mousetrap. 
It sounds somewhat romantic. The whole thing 
affords material for the sort of essay that Elbert 
Hubbard loved to write. It is good stuff to use, per- 
haps, in an address to a graduating class. Our fancies 
are intrigued by the picture of Success trampling 
down the tall grass in a hurry to reach the humble 
dwelling of Merit. Unfortunately, however, our pres- 
ent social and industrial conditions are so complex 
that the inventor of a new mousetrap or the maker 
of a better hammer handle would in all probability 
starve to death while waiting for customers to beat a 
pathway to his place in the woods. He would have 
to advertise his mousetrap or his hammer handle if he 
wanted people to buy one or the other and he would 
have to put them on sale in the stores if he desired to 
make certain of a sufficient volume of sales to enable 
him to move out of the woods into a home with sani- 
tary plumbing and electric lights. Publicity is the 
for the sale and distribution of 
cornice 


essential medium 


mousetraps as well as warm air_ heaters, 
brakes, and carpenters’ saws. Of course it is possibl. 
to sell a few of these and other commodities on the 
strength of their recommendation by satisfied users. 
But the only way to sell them in large and continuous 
volume is through advertising to the dealer and to the 
great mass of the buying public. 

Logically, the retailer must first be interested in 
the product in order to quicken its sales to the con- 
It is possible to sell a commodity directly to 

But 
In the 
instance, it 


sumer, 
the individual without the agency of the dealer. 
it is a slow and costly method of distribution. 

matter of his special product, for 
would be wasteful publicity to seek the trade of 
the householder, and through demand thus created, 


to induce the retail dealer to buy a_ certain 
brand. The most economical and effective way 
would be to advertise his specialty directly to 


the retailer by means of his trade journal. 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HaArkbWARE Recorp affords 
a medium for resultful publicity because it serves 
with impartiality both the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributer. It performs a necessary function. Only a 
false sense of propriety would prevent the statement 
that its advertisng pages have helped establsh the 
reputation and develop the trade of many a flourish- 
ing business. 








THE REASON THAT banks derive immense revenues 
from dealing in credits is that they turn the money over 
scores of times during the course of the 
year. Jones borrows five hundred dollars 
and uses it to pay off a debt he owes to 
Brown. The latter has a note falling due 
at the bank and deposits the five hundred dollars in 
payment thereof. Along comes Smith in need of that 
sum; and the five hundred dollars is loaned to him. 
He disburses it to a contractor who puts it back again 
into the bank to meet a draft upon him for materials. 


Turn Over 
the Dollar. 


August 16, 1919. 


And so the circle revolves endlessly. The retail mer- 
chant who extends credit to his customers runs in a 
zigzag course rather than in a circle. If he sells goods 
on thirty days’ time, he turns over the money twelve 
times a year. If he sells for spot cash, he turns it 
over several times a month. ; 

For the sake of illustration, let us say that you sell 
a dollar’s worth of merchandise at $1.10. You turn 
it at least twenty-four times a year and each time you 
make 10 cents. Therefore, you will have made a gross 
profit of $2.40 per annum on that dollar invested in 
Every time you make your turnover, 
Now suppose another dollar is 


your business. 
you make your profit. 
employed by you on a sound credit system on a thirty 
This dollar you turn at most twelve 
times a year. In order to make this dollar as good an 
earner as the cash dollar, what profit must you charge ’ 
Twelve is contained in 240, :wenty times, so obviously 
instead of $1.10 (the selling price which you have for 
cash) you must fix $1.20 as the selling price for thirty 
day item. “but,” you may object, “this is entirely 
impracticable—I can’t have two selling prices in my 
store.” So you average and make a selling price of 
$1.15 for cash and credit sales alike, and what is the 
result? You charge the man who can not obtain credit 
and pays cash 5 cents more than the merchandise is 
worth in order that you may give credit to the other. 


day account. 


The merchant may know that his cost of doing 
business is, say 174% per cent. That is, it cost 17!4 
cents for every dollar's worth of merchandise sold to 
pay the total expense of doing business. From this 
fact is generally established the deplorable fallacy that 
on whatever he sells at less than a 171% per cent profit 
he is losing money. He fails to consider that this 17% 
per cent is an average or composite figure made up 
of varying percentages from, say, 3 per cent to over 
100 per cent, and that some of his merchandise sold 
on a 10 per cent gross profit is showing him a very 
satisfactory profit instead of a loss, and, because of 
the frequent turn-over, these items are usually the 
most profitable in his business. 

Often the fortunate, skillful or intelligent man who 
makes money in the retail hardware business never 
knows where he made it. Another who fails to show 
an earning, or loses part or all of his capital, never 
knows where he lost it. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
where he thought he was losing money he was making 
it. Where he thought he was making money he was 
losing it. The small-profit, quick turn-over items were 
the cause of all his earnings. 

The time has come when the hardware merchant 
must learn that he can not profitably loan money, as 
a competitor of the banks, on very indifferent credits 
and put it out—not only without interest, but pay his 
customers for the privilege of taking his money and 
using it for him. We, therefore, reach the conclusion 
that above all other features of retail hardware busi- 
ness the most vitally important is to see that the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of turn-over in the different 
lines of merchandise are rightly and properly con- 
sidered in fixing selling prices and credit plans and 
never to be unmirdful of the fact that you never turf 
over your dollar until you get it back. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


An English philosopher, Doctor Burton, gives ad- 
vice which we need in these restless times. Calmness 
and deliberation are virtues the exercise of which will 
do much toward solving many of the perplexities of 
life. Rightly understood, they need not preclude en- 
thusiasm and vigor in the conduct of our affairs. This 
is his advice: 

Keep still. When trouble is brewing, keep still. 
When slander is getting on its legs, keep still. When 
your feelings are hurt, keep still—till you recover 
from your excitement, at any rate. Things look dif- 
ferently to an unagitated eye. In a commotion, once 
I wrote a letter and sent it, and wished I had not. In 
my later years [| had another commotion, and wrote 
a long letter; but life rubbed a little sense into me 
and I kept that letter in my pocket against the day 
when I could look it over without agitation. I was 
glad I did. Less and less it seemed necessary to send 
it. I was not sure it would do any hurt, but in my 
doubtfulness I leaned to reticence, and eventually I 
destroyed it. Time works wonders. Wait till you 
can speak calmly and then possibly you will not need 
to speak. Silence is the most massive thing conceiv- 
able, sometimes. It is strength in very grandeur. 

x * x 

Many amusing bits of unconscious humor have been 
picked up in the course of the war. My friend, Harry 
Van Bayse, of the American Furnace Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, relates this one, told him by a soldier 
fresh from overseas: 

“When in the army I was accompanied by a ser- 
geant that, to hear him talk, was one of the brainiest 
men Uncle Sam had hired. On pass one Sunday, in a 
certain town, a young woman we met on the street 
asked us if we cared to go to her house and have a cup 
of coffee. On arriving we were introduced to her 
mother, who made excuses in’ regard to her appear- 
ance. She remarked: ‘I'll go and put on the per- 
colator.” 

“The sergeant said: “Oh, you look all right the way 
you are.’ , 

* *« x 

There would be little to do in the courts of bank- 
ruptey if every merchant were as strict in collecting 
his accounts as the Scotchman concerning whom the 
following tale is told by my friend, F. M. Ruddell, of 
the Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, In- 
diana: 

Sandy had been courting Janet two years. 
evening, after a silence lasting nearly an hour, Janet 
murmured : 

“A penny for yer thochts, Sandy !” 

“Weel,” replied Sandy, with sudden boldness, “I 
was just thinking hoo fine it wud be if ye were to give 
me a bit kissie!”’ 

Janet complied and again there was silence. 


One 


“An’ what are ye thinking about noo, Sandy ?” Janet 
ventured after a bit. “Anither?” 
“Na, na, lassie; it’s mair serious the noo! I was 
just thinkin’ that it was about time ye were paying me 
that penny for me thochts !” 
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The small town has many things not to be had in 
the big city. A St. Louis hardware man phrases the 
matter in this fashion: 

“The prettiest girl in the small town is pleased with 
your attentions. Everyone calls you by your first 
name. If you get a new suit, drive over the ‘Burg 
or get the measles, you get a notice in the local column 
of the weekly paper. You are distinctly one of the 
young men about town. 

“But come to the city. ‘Accept, as your town paper 
says, ‘an important position with so and so,’ and see 
how quickly you drop completely out of sight. Noth- 
ing short of law breakin’ or bein’ th’ victim of an 
automobile accident will give you so much as a line in 
the city press. 

“In my next reincarnation, | fully intend to be a 
country boy and stay so. The country folks are sure 
They have luxuries us poor city pris- 


enough folks. 
They are free and inde- 


oners never dare dream of. 
pendent. They drink deep of the well-spring of con- 
tentment.” 
+ % + 

Players of the ancient and honorable game will en- 
joy this story told me by a golf enthusiast, my friend, 
Ralph W. Blanchard, of the Chicago office of the Hart 
and Cooley Company, New Britain, Connecticut : 

A rustic had been hit in the eye by a golf ball while 
He ran, raging, toward his assail- 


crossing the links. 
foive 


ant, shouting, “This'll cost you foive pounds ; 
pounds [ want.” 

“But, my good man,” exclaimed the golfer, “I called 
out ‘Fore’ as loud as ever I could.” 
mollified )—“Did yer, 
I'll take four.” 


* 1K * 


Rustic (greatly ‘guv'nor? 


Well, | didn’t ’ear yeer. 


An extreme instance of adherence to instructions 
is cited by my friend George T. Bailey, of the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in the following dialogue : 

Sergeant-Major—“Now, Private Smith, you know 
very well none but officers and non-commissioned 
officers are allowed to walk across the grass.” 

Private Smith—‘But, sergeant-major, I've 
(jraham’s verbal orders to——” 
“None o’ that, sir. 


Show ‘m to me, sir.” 


Capt. 


Sergeant- Major Show me the 
captain’s verbal orders. i 


a ok ok 


My friend John P. McCrea of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, is an optimist who constantly practices the 
cheerful counsel which he dispenses to his friends 
Here is a selected poem which he sent me this week 
and which | am glad to reproduce: 

Glad to Do My Best 
If | havé planted home today in any homeless heart; 
If someone's load has lighter grown because | did my part; 
If happily I have caused a laugh that chased some tears away: 
And tonight my name be named when someone kneels to 
pray; 
I claim my day has been well spent, 
Not lived in vain, and am content 
If care, or crust, or covering has been dispensed by me: 

If | have helped the weak to stand 
Or warmly clasped some hungry hand in friendship it may 

be ; 

Or if some lonely little child has known my comradeship 

and smiled ; 

Then humble though I be, I know | have been helping 
God, and so, serene, | claim my nightly rest, 

But glad that I have done my best. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 





— 





With a capital stock of $500,000, the Standard 
Stove Company, Jamestown, New York, has been in- 
corporated by Patrick S. and John J. Guelmare, Henry 
Mueller, and Leo H. Ludwig. 

The Triumph Stove and Heater Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $120,000 to manufacture stoves, warm air 
heaters, sheet metal products, etc. 

The Howard Stove Company of Beaver alls, Penn- 
sylvania, and the Zenith Stove and Heater Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have combined and are 
now known as the Howard Stove Company, with 
main offices at Beaver Falls. The capital of the new 
‘concern is $68,000. William Walker, of Shields, 
Pennsylvania, is the President, and Herman G. Scott, 
“of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, the Secretary. 

~o- 
IS PREPARING TO CONSTRUCT A NEW 
STOVE-MAKING PLANT. 


bridge and Beach Manufacturing Company, stove 
unanufacturers, St. Louis, Missouri, are about to build 
entirely fire-proof premises in the new industrial cen- 
iter at Union Avenue and Terminal R. R., where they 
have secured 84% acres, which they propose to cover 
with their new buildings. 

The buildings will comprise a molding room 360 by 
150 feet, one story; a building 360 by 52 feet, three 
stories, which will be used for mounting; a three- 
story warehouse, 121 by 254 feet; an office building, 
85 by 100 feet, two stories; a fireproof pattern vault, 
feet; a pattern shop, 60 by 75 feet; and 
Their 


ho by 75 
nickel plating and cleaning rooms, 185 by 150. 
«nameling plant will occupy 50 by 100 feet. 

\ll these buildings will be fireproof or slow burn- 
ing construction, and they are about to start work on 
these buildings early this fall and have them com- 
pleted some time in the next year. 

This will give them much needed additional room 
and allow them to expand their rapidly increasing 
The new plant is located on the railroad 
tracks and so they will have good shipping facilities. 


business. 


> — 


FAVORS GREATER COMMUNITY WORK. 


The development of community organization 
throughout the country is of much importance to the 
retailer, because it can legitimately be used to improve 
his business. Of special interest’, therefore, is the 
news that, because he believes “the time has come 
when the desire of men and women for a larger meas- 
ure of self-expression and control over their own lives 
must be met by a definite, practical program,” Daniel 
Guggenheim has offered to be one of four or five men 


to underwrite a campaign fund of $100,000 to be spent 


in interpreting to the people of the United States the 
plan of community organization formulated by the 
National Social Unit Organization, and tested for the 
past two and a half years in the Mohawk-Brighton 
district of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Guggenheim makes this offer in a letter to 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, who re- 
cently became honorary chairman of the National So- 
cial Unit Organization. In further explanation of his 
interest, he states that no social enterprise with which 
he is familiar offers a more significant answer to the 
question of how Americans can develop democracy 
along sane, constructive lines as opposed to force and 
violence than the Social Unit Organization, and urges 
that the fund which he purposes to support be ex 
pended in securing a wide national membership, with 
a view to conducting a more extended demonstration 
of the Social Unit idea in the near future. 

eiiinanceti 


IS PROOF AGAINST EXPLOSIONS. 


The important characteristic of the Detroit Vapor 
()il Stove, shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
that it is proof against the possibility of an explosion 
The tank 
refilled without 
danger 
stove 
and the 
grades of fuel may 
be burned with sat- 
results, 


can be 


while the 
is burning, 
cheapes! 


isfactory 
thus proving the 
Detroit Vapor (11 
Stove to be 
Patented 


eco- 
nomical. 
heat condensers 
hold all heat to the 
cooking utensils. 
The fuel flows to 
the burner through 


wrought 





heavy 
Detroit Vapor Oil Stove, Made by The 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


iron pipes. 

The 
the stove are automatically locked the instant they are 
All joints are threaded and soldered. the 


valves on 


turned off. 
burners which are made of heavy grey annealed tron 
weigh eight and a half pounds each. The burner is 
compared to a carbureter as it mixes the air freely 
with the fuel and forms a gas containing the maximum 
There is a fuel tank back of the shelf 
There 

[.it- 


amount of air. 
and all the valves are in front of the stove. 
are no wicks, wick substitutes, or asbestos rings. 
erature and further details may be obtained by id- 
dressing The Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


\ Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 40 to 45 inclusive. 








Construction of a three-story plant, 60x200 feet. 
has been started by P. A. Geier Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of vacuum cleaners, etc. 

Plans have been prepared by the Niagara Machine 
and Tool Company, buffalo, New York, for one- 
story factory additions, 75x180 feet and 90x30 feet. 

The general management of the Savanna Plumbing, 
Heating and Hardware Company, Incorporated, of 
Savanna, Illinois, has been taken over by J. T. Soenk- 
sen. 

Contracts have been let for a three-story brick, con- 
crete and steel addition, 80x140 feet, to the West 
Allis, Wisconsin, plant of the Milwaukee Stamping 
Company, makers of hardware specialties. 

lor the purpose of manufacturing metal weather 
strips, wire screens, ete., the Memphis Weather Strip 
and Screen Company, Memphis, Tennessee, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

With 
Brothers’ Tinware Manufacturing Company has been 
organized to make hardware and tinware products. 
The incorporators are S. Kuperman, M. Bernstein. 
and N. Garil. 

Application for charter of incorporation has been 
filed at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by George W. 
Birmingham, Jr., 


a capital stock of $50,000, the Kuperman 


Lupton, J. C. Sims, and Lewis Z. 
for an organization to be known as the Lupton Hard- 
ware and Paint Company. 

The Atkinson & Long Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $40,000 by Hugh and Rufus D. At- 
kinson and Allen T. Long to manufacture locks and 
other hardware specialties. 

With a capital stock of $30,000 the Holyoke Wire 
Cloth Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
incorporated to manufacture wire cloth. The incor 
porators are James A. Stuart 
George Doherty of Holyoke, and Alexander and John 
Warnock of Springfield, Massachusetts. 

oo 


DESIRES AMERICAN CATALOGUES. 


Lees, Dunlop, and 


Catalogues of American products of all kinds, pref- 
erably those with price lists, are desired by the United 
States consulate at Oporto, Portugal; also trade pub- 
lications and reliable trade directories giving names 
and addresses of American manufacturers and ex- 
porters. 

In regard to catalogues, trade publications, and 


trade directories, it is suggested that such publications 


should also be sent to the Associacas Commercial do 
Porto, Oporto. This association, which is the cham- 
ber of commerce of Oporto, maintains a reading room 
in which trade publications and trade directories are 
kept on file. Catalogues are also kept on file for the 
convenience of members. The reading room of this 
association is frequented by a large number of the 
business men of Oporto, and trade publications on 
file there are widely read. 

; oo 


ASSUMES POST OF HARDWARE BUYER. 

As a buyer in the Quartermaster General's office at 
Washington, D. C., during the war under William A. 
Graham, chief of the Hardware and Metals Division, 
C. Hl. Garity added to his reputation for shrewd judg- 
ment and knowledge of values, and won a Captain’s 
commission, His services have been since then more 
in demand than ever. He has resigned as secretary 
of the B. B. Neal Hardware Company, New York 
City, to assume the post of hardware buyer for the 
\merican Wholesale Corporation at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

oo 

COMES BACK INTO HARDWARE TRADE. 
After service overseas with the Rainbow Division, 
Colonel George Graham has come back to the hard 
ware trade and has taken up the duties of assistant 
to the president of the Atlantic Coast Hardware Com 
‘or eight 


Massachusetts. years 


pany of Boston, 
prior to his going to I'rance he was general manager 
of the A. M. Holter Hardware Company of Helena, 
Montana. Altogether he has had twenty years of ex 
perience in hardware. 

1.2 - 


ISSUES NEW ADVERTISING HELPS. 


In harmony with its policy of aiding the dealer in 
every possible way to promote the sale of its goods, 
the Lufkin Rule Company of Saginaw, Michigan, has 
just completed, ready for distribution, an unusually 
attractive set of window, store counter, and wall dis 
play cards in colors. The set includes a number ot 
small cards showing individual articles of tapes and 
rules, This 


class of advertising helps, when prominently displayed, 


and several cut-outs and larger cards. 


is a valuable factor in drawing attention to the goods 
Customers are reminded of the articles and, as a re 
sult, are likely to make inquiries leading to sales. \ 
supply of these excellent display cards may be had by 
writing to the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich 
gan. 
oe 

Don't stock up too heavily on the goods that you 
think “ought to sell.” “Ought to sell” and “will sell” 
are sometimes two different things. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS GIVES 
PROMINENCE TO PHILADELPHIA 
MADE HARDWARE. 


Cooperation between dealer and manufacturer spells 
satisfaction for everyone from producer to consumer. 
This relationship is excellently illustrated in the win- 
dow display of Philadelphia Made hardware, arranged 
by Thomas V. Pickering for Conklin, Tubby and 
Conklin of Roslyn, Long Island, New York, shown in 


sequence, the advertising becomes a dividend-paying 
investment. 

The dealer who handles goods of this description 
partakes of the benefits of sustained quality and of de- 
mand created by continuous publicity. Conklin, 
Tubby and Conklin manifest sound judgment in fea- 
turing Philadelphia Made hardware in their window 
display. In doing so, they avail themselves of the 
numerous helps furnished by the manufacturers—not 
the least of which is guaranteed satisfaction. In the 








Me 
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Window D'splay of Trade-Marked Tools, Arranged by Thomas V. Pickering for Conklin, Tubby and Conklin, Roslyn, Long Island, 
New York. 


the accompanying photograph. Nationally advertised 
commodities must give satisfaction in order to war- 
rant a return on the money invested in giving them 
publicity. If they do not gain wide acceptance upon 
their merits, their sales will be diminished, profits wil! 
be lessened, and the money spent in advertising them 
will become an additional burden upon the overhead 
It is quite evident. 
therefore, that quality must be maintained in such 
articles. The satisfaction of the consumer can be ef- 
fected only through unvarying excellence of workman- 
ship and material. 


expenses of the manufacturer. 


Given this factor, it follows that 
sales will be multiplied and, through the increased 
volume of production resultant upon augmented distri- 
bution, manufacturing costs will be reduced. In con- 


window display under discussion an unusual aspect of 
the exhibit is a saw made by Henry Disston and Sons. 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, which has 
been in constant use for fifty-nine years. In contrast 
with the old saw is a Disston saw of recent manuf« 

ture, suggesting that it, too, will give the same ‘org 
service and uninterrupted satisfaction. 

Other Philadelphia Made hardware shown in this 
window display consisted of an assortment of “Yan 
kee” tools, manufactured by North Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, and Meat and Food Choppers made 
by the Enterprise Manufacturing Company of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the center of this window display is a large poster 
conveying the plea, “Build Now. Give the 


> 
moves 
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\Work.” Inasmuch as the display appeared during 
the height of the demobilization period, the plea was 
timely and in full accord with the prevailing agitation 
for the employment of returned soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. Thus, the window display established a kin- 
ship with desires uppermost in the public mind. The 
passer-by not only perceived the forcefulness of this 
appeal but also observed that the store of Conklin, 
Tubby and Conklin was ready to furnish the tools 
necessary for building—tools which carried the sug- 
gestion of dependable values. The sales resulting 
from this window display are reported to have been 
above the average in like circumstances. 








PUBLISHES NEW TRAPPING PAPER. 


The Oneida Community, Limited, are now pub- 
lishing a neat little trappers’ and trap dealers’ paper 
which is being distributed widely among the trappers 
and the trade. 
This paper, 
known the 
Trappers’ Guide 
and Monthly 
News, while pri- 
marily meant for 
users of Game 
traps, is being 








as 





sent to hardware 
First Issue of the Trappers’ Guide, Pub- 
lished by Oneida Community, Lim- 
ited, Oneida, New York. 


dealers to enable 
them to antici- 
pate the great demand for Victor traps which, owing 
to the high fur prices, is sure to come this fall. The 
new publication is being mailed free to more than 
three-quarters of a million trappers. 

Monthly 
breezy little paper, made up in newspaper form. It 


The Trappers’ Guide and News, is a 
contains interesting articles on trapping, fur market 
news, and a column in which questions are answered 
free. All hardware dealers who sell game traps will 
he interested in this new paper, and may have it sent 
to them regularly, free of charge, upon request to 
neida Community, Limited, Oneida, New York. 


PROSECUTION IS THE LAST RESORT IN 
THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR 
TRUTHFUL ADVERTISING. 


Well-meaning, though poorly informed, people 
sometimes endeavor to measure the effectiveness 6 
the work of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World by the number of criminal prosecutions brought 
by vigilance committees against business men under 
the truth-in-advertising laws of the various States, 
says a bulletin from the offices of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, New York City. 

As a matter of fact, the bulletin declares, prosecu- 
tion is the last resort in all cases. 

‘The Association has found that most business men 

even those who have been flagrant law violators— 
can readily be shown that truth-in-advertising (and 
the square deal in all se‘ling operations) is an eco- 
nomic principle. 

In the offices of the Association at New York City, 
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there are detailed records of hundreds upon hundreds 
of cases where business men have recognized the logic 
of this argument and have agreed to use every precau- 
tion against advertising misrepresentations in the 
future. 

Moreover, the bulletin continues, each such case 
wields an influence far beyond the store or factory 
involved, for these cases become the subject matter 
for special reports, issued both by local vigilance com- 
mittees and by the National Vigilance Committee, and 
each such case becomes the basis for a practical mes- 
sage to business men. 

Experience has shown the advertising men that 
nothing is gained as a rule, through a prosecution, 
except where an advertiser cannot be reformed in any 
other manner, and even when an advertiser persists 
for the time being, his case is often handled in some 
other manner than in a trial at court. 

Often, the erring advertiser finds that through the 
influence of the local vigilance committee of the 
\dvertising club, he can no longer obtain advertising 
space in the newspapers of his community. 

A great many newspapers readily codperate along 
such lines, because they recognize the fact that the 
value of their advertising space to the advertisers who 
use it is directly dependent upon the likelihood that 
the what he i 


advertisements. 


newspaper reader will believe sees in 

In many cases, an out-and-out law violation goes 
without prosecution pending the good behavior of the 
advertiser, and he is made to understand that if his 
advertising is not fair in every particular the old case, 
in which the committee has ample evidence already 
prepared, may be brought against him at any time. 

“If we were of a mind to bring prosecution in every 
case where we have sufficient evidence,” says G, I. 
Olwin, secretary of the National Vigilance Commit- 
tee,” we might satisfy some people who want to see 
the fur fly. 
a purpose. 
a much more effective manner. 


But we are not in this movement for such 
We are working in a less spectacular but 
We are after results, 
and are getting them. 

“To be sure,” he continues, “much still remains to 
be done. There are still many law violations, yet no 
sensible man could compare advertising of today with 
what it was ten years ago and fail to recognize the 
progress that has been made as a result of the fact that 
the advertising men have organized to fight untruthful 
advertising. 

‘To say that we have accomplished nothing because 
there are still violations of the law, would be equal 
to saying that the Humane Society is engaged in a 
fruitless effort because some people are still cruel to 
animals; or that a children’s society has failed be- 
cause there are still children in misery. 

“The most permanent and the most satisfactory 
results, in all such work,” Mr. Olwin concludes, “are 
those founded upon a change in the hearts of men— 
and it is comparatively easy to show the average busi- 
ness man that his heart would better be right when it 
can be demonstrated that his profits will increase 
through getting his heart right.” 

al Siiiecntiniets 


Of two evils choose something else. 








INDICATES DANGERS TO BE GUARDED 
AGAINST IN TRADE ACCEPTANCES. 


In an address before the convention of the Amer- 
ican Acceptances Council at Detroit, Michigan, David 
C. Wills, chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, indicates the chief dangers 
to be guarded against in trade acceptance practice. 
Like all new movements, he says, the trade accept- 
ance in American business will probably be attended 
by certain defects and errors of practice that will 
have to be dealt with somewhat like weeds in the 
growing crop, to insure a healthy growth of the crop 
itself. Therefore, we can with advantage point out 
some of the pitfalls and improper tendencies. Several 
of the criticisms are prompted by banking and busi- 
ness prudence and are noted for the purpose of insur- 
ing that the use of trade acceptances shall be in 
agreement with the best banking opinion and in con- 
formity with correct commercial usage. 

l‘irst—The mere fact that the paper is in trade 
acceptance form should not lead anyone to believe 
that proper investigation of the credit standing of 
the parties to the bill is not just as necessary as if 
If the trade 


acceptance is to mean anything beyond that of single 


the goods were sold on open account. 


name paper, there should be responsibility attached to 
the acceptor of the bill as well as to the drawer. While. 
of course, the bank discounting a trade acceptance for 
its customer may not require a statement of the ac- 
ceptor, except for those who accept for unusual 
amount, yet the bank is entitled to sufficient informa- 
tion so that it can determine whether the acceptor is 
financially able to meet at maturity the amounts for 
which he has accepted. 

Second—-Trade acceptances should not be marketed 
or discounted, or, perhaps, even taken for overdue 
account. The trade acceptance, as an instrument in 
trade and banking, has a specific function to perform 
and is used for one purpose only, i. e., it is a nego- 
tiable acknowledgment of an actual sale of goods by 
a seller to a buyer and constitutes a promise to pay, 
covering a live transaction drawn for the time involved 
in the terms of the sale contract. In order to cover 
a number of small sales in one acceptance, no objec- 
tion can be made to making the acceptance for the 
average time, but it is an abortion of the trade accept- 
ance method to convert an overdue account into a 
trade acceptance. 

Third—Trade acceptances should never be renewed 
for the same reason as mentioned above, since a re- 
newed trade acceptance does not represent an abso- 
lutely current transaction. 
served where it was expected that a trade acceptance 


Instances have been ob- 


would be renewed from time to time since shipments 
hetween the same parties to the acceptance were oc- 
curring each month in an amount equivalent to the 
amount of the trade acceptance, or exceeding it. This, 
in my opinion, is not a good practice, and the accept- 
ance should, wherever possible, be drawn for the 
actual amount due on the sale or the accumulation of 
sales. The exception to this latter statement takes 
place when it is necessary to issue acceptances in 
smaller pieces to facilitate their discount. 
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Fourth—The giving and taking of trade acceptances 
should not be used as an excuse for an unreasonable 
time in sales terms. Theoretically, the terms for which 
a trade acceptance should be made ought to cover only 
sufficient time to enable the buyer to dispose of the 
goods and receive settlement therefor. If the buyer 
be receiving trade acceptances from his customers, 
these will be available for obtaining funds to meet his 
own acceptances. Therefore, in the use of the trade 
unreasonable extensions of time 
While at the beginning of the 


trade acceptance movement 


acceptance plan 
should be avoided. 
it may have been neces- 
sary and desirable to offer inducements to get trade 
acceptances, the granting of additional time on a trade 
acceptance sale over an open account sale has never 
been regarded as pru??? The form of time and dis- 
counts in order to convert accounts into the liquid 
form of trade acceptances, will, in my estimation, 
tend to cheapen the calibre of the acceptances 

lifth—Goods shipped on consignment should never 
be the basis for a trade acceptance, as the goods are 
not actually sold. A trade acceptance should be issued 
only for goods actually sold. 

Sixth—Some concerns initiate the trade acceptances 
business by beginning on thei 


movement in their 


slow-pay customers. There is no objecttion to this 
method of itself, but there is serious objection if the 
concern attempts to market or discount these accept 
ances and makes claim to a preferential rate becaus« 
of the two-name, self-liquidating character of | thy 
paper. One of the strong arguments in favor of thi 
trade acceptance method is that it serves to show to 
the bank the character of the people to whom the bor- 
rower is selling, and whether or not they pay him 
The banker receiving for discount from 


‘ 
wy 


promptly. 
his customer an offering of acceptance accepted 
companies of inferior credit standing and slow-pay 
reputation will, not become very enthusiastic about 
making a preferential rate, and may even feel lik 
revising upward the loaning terms to that customer. 
All trade acceptances are not desirable for discount, 
and if a company is using the trade acceptance method 
to change its slow-paying trade into prompt payers it 
is doing a commendable thing, but the acceptance 
should not be marketed or discounted, as this tends 
The 


fundamental use of a trade acceptance is not primarily 


to cheapen the trade acceptance movement. 


that of vehicle for collection, and sometimes it is ap- 
parent that many of those using trade acceptances 
We 


will escape putting emphasis on the incidental hene- 


have that single conception of the proposition. 


ficial phases of the trade acceptance movement instead 
of on its fundamentals if we realize that the principal 
mission of the trade acceptance is to liquefy credit 
and improve the turnover, rather than considering 
it as an up-to-date method for collecting a bill. In 
other words, the trade acceptance should appeal even 
more strongly to the president, treasurer and manager 
of a company than it does to the credit man. 
Seventh—Vigilance is required in what is termed 
the “twilight zone” of the progress of trade accept- 
ances, this being the period when the transition 1s 
taking place from the “notes payable” basis to the 
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basis of “trade acceptances discounted.” During that 
period there must of necessity be both notes payable 
and trade acceptances discounted appearing on the 
statements of borrowers. ‘There is nothing in this sit- 
uation to cause consternation or alarm, nor should it 
prevent the rapid growth of trade acceptances. Bank- 
ing prudence here again asserts itself. The lender of 
the money will desire to know if the notes payable 
are being appropriately reduced as trade acceptances 
The means are available to 
Some note 


are being discounted. 
every lender of money to determine this. 
brokers and dealers in commercial paper still claim 
that they cannot sell an unsecured note of a borrower 
when that borrower is selling or discounting trade 
acceptances. When one is reminded of the “window 
dressing” that frequently takes place in borrowers’ 
statements that are issued at yearly or half-yearly 
periods, and when one remembers that the day after 
such a statement is issued the “notes payable” account 
of the concern may go up many thousands, one is 
amused at the assertion that it is any less safe to lend 
money to a concern that is borrowing two ways during 
the transition period. There is just as much vigilance 
and banking judgment necessary to watch the volume 
of notes payable and trade acceptances discounted. It 
is, of course, desirable that as the volume of trade 
acceptances marketed increases the volume of notes 
payable marketed should decrease. Candor, good 
faith, financial morality and scrutiny will take care 
of this situation. It is only fair to say that the ma- 
jority of the bankers and note brokers with financial 
and business vision are meeting this difficulty and 
solving it. 

kkighth—There is the fraudulent acceptance, and 
while this may not yet be in evidence it is perhaps as 
inevitable as the spurious commercial paper that has 
cropped out and does crop out occasionally. As stated 
above, banks, through their credit departments and 
avenues of investigation, should of course subject ac- 
cepfances to as close scrutiny as they would other 
paper that is offered them for discount. For the 
purpose of disarming bankers and producing an in- 
strument that prima facie represents a commercial 
transaction and is in the form of a trade acceptance 
there will likely be a tendency on the part of un- 
scrupulous persons to resort to forgery and to draw 
drafts representing fictitious transactions. The ma- 
chinery is available for discovering and preventing 
abuses of this kind, and severity in dealing with of- 
fenders will reduce instances of this kind to a negli- 
gible minimum. 

Finally, I think a danger exists when an attempt is 
made to force the acceptance method upon customers 
Arbitrary 
the other 
The trade 
ability to 


without proper explanation and education. 
action as a rule creates antagonism. On 
hand, understanding leads to cooperation. 

acceptance method has already shown its 
win its way when launched under proper auspices 
and when opportunity and facilities are provided for 
discussion and consideration. Companies incorporat- 
ing the trade acceptance plan into their business owe 
their customers a chance to fully understand and ap- 
preciate the advantages and superiority of the trade 
acceptance method. 
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ANALYZES QUALITIES OF SALESMAN. 

The qualities which are indispensable to a produc- 
tive salesman are analyzed by J. W. Atkinson, travel- 
Phillips-Buttorfé’ Manufacturing 
Company, Nashville, Tennessee, in an address to the 


ing representative 


Company's recent sales convention, as follows: 

There are many varieties of salesmen, good, bad, 
and otherwise. Most of them are good salesmen, or 
they would be unable to keep burning up mileage year 
after year. 

The salesman who achieves an unusual success is 
simply a good business man who plies his vocation 


in different towns. He is a gentleman who knows 


‘ 


how to hustle without works 


hard and enjoys it, and is thorough in everything he 


‘spilling beans.” He 
undertakes. He studies the merchants’ requirements 
in order to render them constructive service. He 
never packs a grouch; he avoids heated arguments ; 
he is truthful and fair in all transactions, for he knows 
his permanent success must rest upon the confidence 
his actions inspire in his customers. 

He keeps his mind clear and watches his health in 
order that he may have sufficient energy to back up 
with action. He never overplays or 
overstays, and he knows how to talk entertainingly 
Kach night 


his ambitions 


without being either a clown or a bore. 
he analyzes his work in order that he may do even 
better the following day. 

Above all things else, the successful salesman keeps 
himself absolutely posted in his own line. He must 
be familiar with it from every angle and, believing in 
his line and his house, he exudes enthusiasm at every 
turn. In short, the salesman is a courageous, cleanly, 
well-groomed, red-blooded man who has a mission in 
life and feels great pride in successfully fuifilling 
that mission. 

\ll salesmen will find it highly advantageous, and 
even profitable, to watch out carefully for any oppor 
tunity to create favorable impressions at every turn. 
The majority of merchants are endowed with ample 
common sense, which is but another term for sound 
judgment, and unless the salesman inspires confidence 
in the merchant he can never hope to achieve worth 
while results in his dealings with him. 

The salesman’s creed should consist chiefly in ap- 
pearing neatly, in being courteous and considerate of 
every one with whom he deals, in being fair in 
every transaction and truthful in every statement, for 
what other people think goes a long way toward spell- 
ing failure or success for him, and the salesman can 
no more afford to ignore, or treat lightly, what other 
people think of him than can the biggest manufacturer, 
dealer, or banker in the country. 

A good name and unquestioned character will help 
any salesman over many bad spots along the rather 
rough competitive road in these modern days of 
merchandising. 

The salesman who meets defeat courageously, who 
devotes a full measure of time and energy to the best 
interests of his house, who welcomes friendly, con- 
structive suggestions, who does not resent instructions, 
and who keeps the faith at all times and under all 


conditions—this is the loval salesman and he will 








-~7 


come into an adequate reward as sure as the sun will 
rise in the morning. 





DESCRIBES HOW GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
HELPS STANDARDIZE CUTLERY. 


Customers need education concerning the things 
they buy. The hardware dealer who keeps abreast of 
the times learns all there is to know about the goods 
which he handles. The better he is equipped to ex- 
plain them to his customers the more thoroughly does 
he gain and hold their good will. This is a form of 
service which gives him a control of his trade which 
can not easily be weakened. In selling cutlery, for ex- 
ample, the hardware merchant will be in a better posi- 
tion to enlighten his patrons regarding standards of 
quality when he knows what is being done in this 
direction by his own Government. Hence the follow- 
ing explanation of the subject by Waldon Fawcett, 
which appeared in the American Cutler, will help him 
render more intelligent service : 

lf any retired captain of the cutlery trade were to 
devote his fortune to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of an industrial and scientific laboratory and 
testing station designed to seek the solution of the 
various technical problems confronting the industry, 
he would assuredly be hailed as an everlasting bene- 
Yet Uncle Sam is doing approximately that 
It may as well be confessed, though, that 


factor. 
very thing. 
any unresponsiveness in the attitude of cutlery trades- 
men is probably due to the fact that only a small pro- 
portion of them have a conception of just what the 
Government is doing for the development and im- 
provement of the manufacturing processes of the in- 
dustry. 

No cutlery tradesman can be blamed, either, if he 
fails to readily translate the official title, United States 
Bureau of Standards, into some such unofficial desig- 
nation as “bureau of technical information for the 
cutlery trade.” This last would not be strictly ac- 
curate, either, if it were taken to mean that Uncle 
Sam’s great laboratories under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce are maintained solely and 
exclusively for the benefit of the cutlery producers 
This institution is a seat of research and experiment 
and investigation for the benefit alike of all industries. 
But the cutlery trade has its distinct share, it should 
be realized, in ‘the privileges of this storehouse of 
technical knowledge, and there are certain sections of 
divisions of the bureau that are concerned especially 
with eandeavors that have direct contact with cutlery 
and kindred lines. 

Close to the cutlery trade, in one way or another, is 
virtually the entire work of the Metallurgical Division 
of the Bureau of Standards. It deals, if we may try 
to encompass the range within a single sentence, with 
thermal analysis and structure of metals, heat treat- 
ment and its effect upon the properties of metal and 
alloys, including researches involved in determining 
the causes of metal failures; the investigation of 
hardening, annealing, tempering and cementation; and 
the preparation of pure metals and alloys. Rather a 
large contract it is assuredly, but the metallurgical 
experts on Uncle Sam's payroll seem to be getting 
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away with it fairly well. Moreover, the recent pro- 
vision of greatly increased facilities for this class of 
investigative work renders it possible to proceed with 
a very ambitious program. Lest any cutlery man 
say that this effort at Washington is merely “labora- 
tory work’ and merely theoretical in its significance, 
it may be emphasized that when carrying out any 
mechanical treatment or test of properties Uncle Sam 
may undertake any process of manufacture on his own 
hook. 

To this end he has installed in a big building in the 
outskirts of the capital city a foundry equipped with 
both gas and oil-fired crucible furnaces, coke ovens, 
an electric furnace, etc., a heat-treating plant, and a 
variety of the most modern apparatus for cutting up. 
grinding, polishing, etching and photographing metals. 
A case-hardening furnace, salt and metal baths, ela!- 
orate apparatus for determining hardness, and, in 
short, every adjunct that would be prescribed by the 
most thorough-going, practical cutlery man will be 
found duly installed in the Federal plant, which has 
as its purpose the critical examination of present proc- 
esses of manufacture as a means of discovering pos- 
sible betterments in means or method. In the wide 
range of their work in inetals the Government experts 
have lately entered upon studies of the uniformity of 
electroplated coatings, and have grappled with the 
problems of tarnishing. 

As luck would have it, the technical investigations 
to which the experts were spurred by the necessities 
of the war will redound in great measure to the bene- 
ht of the cutlery trade. Just here, it should perhaps 
be explained that, aside from its purely investigative 
work, the Bureau of Standards is the great testing 
station of the national Government—a comprehensive 
bureau of information that may be called upon for 
data as to the quality, endurance or performance of 
any given class of manufactured articles by any Gov- 
ernment bureau that contemplates the purchase of 
equipment or supplies. 

Does the Navy Department plan to outfit a new 
battleship with cutlery?’ It is more than likely to call 
upon the Bureau of Standards to make comparative 
tests of the various merchandise submitted in com- 
petition. Although such tests are intended primarily 
to enable Uncle Sam to know just what he is buying 
and to get the most for his money, it frequently hap- 
pens that they are the means of enabling a manufac- 
turer to improve his product. Usually when the 
Standards Bureau has conducted such a try-out pre- 
paratory to the award of a Government contract, ‘t 
is quite willing to tell each manufacturer confidentiall) 
of any defects or shortcomings that may have been 
discovered in his wares, and even to give free advice 
as to how flaws may be remedied or improvement 
brought about. At the same time, care is exercised 
that in no case are the findings with respect to one 
manufacturer's product revealed to a rival in the 
trade. 

During the war, however, this function of the 
reau of Standards became something more than ''\° 
mere testing of the commercial products to be found 
on the open market. Time and time again, the (:ov- 
ernment had need of a device or a material not to ¢e 
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found “in stock” in any market place. Forthwith 
there would come a call to develop a new product or 
adapt a standard utility to the new need. The ex- 
p.orations that resulted are going to, as has been said, 
benefit the cutlery industry in the long run. Now that 
the war 1s over, Uncle Sam is quite willing to take 
tradesmen into his confidence as to what he has found 
out. Did the Standards Bureau stumble upon new 
truths regarding cutting edges as a result of investi- 
gations for the War Department on the subject of 
bayonets? The revelations may be translated speedily 
into terms of valuable knowledge for the cutlery in- 
dustry. Beyond question, the cutlery industry will be 
affected, via silver plating, etc., by the constructive 
work that the Bureau of Standards is doing on the 
problems involved in the electrodeposition of metals. 
The electroplating industry has been found seriously 
in need of scientific work and it is the plan of the Bu- 
reau of Standards to spend some $10,000 a year on 
this work. 

At the Standards Lureau upward of $50,000 a year 
is being expended upon the various phases of metal- 
lurgical research and the standardization of metals, 
and what is being learned is bound to prove of signifi- 
cance in many ways to the cutlery trade. The transi- 
tion of the steel industry from the Bessemer converter 
process to the electrical process has, of course, brought 
its scientific responsibilities all along the line, and the 
Governmental bureau of information has made dili 
gent effort of late to discover new metals that wil! 
add to the tensile strength of steel. Pages might be 
devoted to a description of this work on alloys, with 
its recent surprises with respect to zirconium steel and 
with its excursions into the field of nonferrous metals 
such as bronzes, bearing metals, solders, ete. This 
next year a fund of several thousand dollars will prob- 
ably be expended at this scientific center on industrial 
pyrometry. As cutlery men know, the pyrometer is 
employed in all heat-treating processes and inasmuch 
as the temperature at which the heat treatment takes 
place must be measured within a degree or tw» it ts 
obviously important to improve and standardize the 
instruments as it is now proposed to do. 

The National Bureau of Standards will be the in- 
strumentality for putting into effect the system of 
“guaranteed standards of industry” or “certified stand- 
ards of quality” which the United States Department 
of Commerce proposes to inaugurate for the benefit of 
\merican manufacturers. Under this system a man- 
ufacturer can submit for test a specimen of his prod- 
uct and upon receiving from the Government a cer- 
tificate testifying to its efficiency, he would be privi- 
leged to attach a copy of his guarantee to every article 
of like character turned out. The object is to reas- 
sure the consuming public by enabling Uncle Sam to 
vouch for the integrity of the manufacturer and the 
worth of his wares. 

~o- 


WILL BUILD NEW PREMISES. 


Haag Brothers Company are erecting a new plant 
in East Peoria, Illinois, where they will house their 
manufacturing of power washing machines. 

Their main building will be 150 by 280 feet and 
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they will have another structure 40 by g2 feet, two 
stories. 

The buildings will be of brick and steel and 
concrete and will enable them to take care of their 
rapidly increasing trade. For the present they will 
continue making washing machines in the main city 
of Peoria. 

: +o 
GOVERNMENT COLLECTS INFORMATION 
FOR NATION’S BUSINESS MEN. 


The United States Council of National Defense 
announces its readiness to place at the command of 
the business world the information contained in the 
voluminous collection of data brought together, clas- 
sified, indexed, and partly digested by its Reconstruc- 
tion Research Division, according to Charles H. Chase 
of that branch of the Council. It also offers the ser- 
vices of this Division in the procurement of such 
further special information as may be desired and 
which may aid in the reorganization of industry and 
the resumption of trade, or which may in any other 
manner promote progress in the Reconstruction, 

Just what the information here offered consists of 
may be indicated best by reference to some of its 
sources and by mention of a few subjects under which 
the material is sub-classified: 

Official Information. 

The Division has undertaken to chart all the Federal 
official ‘bodies that have a point of contact with de 
mobilization or reconstruction, and to possess first- 
hand, up-to-date information as to accomplishments 
and plans of each such body or bureau. Furthermore 
through its “field service,” branching out into 184,000 
State, county and community organizations, including 
some 16,000 women's units, the Division is enabled 
io maintain direct contact with every sort of state and 
local reconstruction acivity in the land. A digest is 
kept of state reconstruction news. 

Foreign Reconstruction. 

The Division has access to every important report 
of foreign reconstruction activity proposed or accom- 
plished, that reaches this country. It also has access 
to the best information there is on foreign, commer 
cial, industrial and financial conditions and prospects. 
\ digest is kept of foreign reconstruction news. 

Domestic Business Background. 


Division has official contact with all the war 


The 
administration boards, bureaus, and investigation com- 
missions, as well as with the Federal Departments 
themselves. Thus it has access to a great deal of sta 
tistical and other unpublished information, ranging 
all the way from domestic price data and production 
estimates, wage data, labor supply reports, and the 
reported results of experiments in methods of hand'ing 
labor problems; to notes on foreign production, the 
foreign labor and emigration situation, foreign market 
conditions, and finance. The Division has advices as 
to which industries and which sections of our country 
are picking up and making their reconstruction read 
justments the more promisingly. (Cf course such a 
range of information, covering physical resources and 
available goods, the money and credit outlook, relative 
prices and price tendencies. foreign prospects, and the 


trend of actual business development as represented 
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hy reports of current projects and undertakings 
throughout the United States—such a survey must 
tend to yield more reliable impressions as to what the 
tuture may be expected to bring than can be derived 
from the more restricted basis of judgment of the 
average business group. 

Public Opinion and General Information. 

The Division has its own clipping bureau, supple- 
mented by the service of the chief comme*cial clipping 
bureaus. Thus it is enabled to sift practically every- 
thing in public print that has a bearing upon any phase 
All this material is classified, in- 
The industria! 


of reconstruction. 
dexed and made ready for reference. 
or financial organization or trade paper that chooses 
to tap this resource will no doubt find unexpected 
stores of information. - from the siftings of its incom- 
ing information the Division issues a daily digest of 
reconstruction news, intended primarily for the use of 
the Council and government bureaus but available 
also to other institutions 


struction problems are such as to entitle them to the 


whose relations to recon- 
service. 

In thus proposing to extend its services, the Council 
opens to the business public probably the largest and 
most complete assembly of up-to-the-minute recon- 
struction information in existence. The undertaking 
also implies the proffer to industry and commerce of 
the services of an organization that for many months 
has been establishing connections and perfecting fa- 
cilities for the securing of every sort of vital informa- 
tion at the earliest possible moment it is available. 
Through the fact that the Council of National Defense 
itself consists of six Secretaries of administrative de- 
partments of the Government, and by virtue of the 
further fact that for more than two years the Council 
has been engaged in the closest cooperation with na- 
tional, state and local agencies of private as well as 
public bodies, the Reconstruction Research Division 
has been from its inception possessed of invaluable 
contacts in all directions. 

The material and staff now placed at the service of 
business was originally intended primarily for gov- 
ernmental use, and they will, of course, continue to 
function as the governmental clearing house of re- 
construction information. The beginning of the 
Council’s researches into reconstruction and readjust- 
ment matters in this and foreign countries followed 
upon a memorandum addressed to the six cabinet 
members forming the Council by Grosvenor B.-Clark- 
son, its Director, on May 6, 1918. The President of 
the United States received a copy of this memorandum 
and shortly afterwards authorized the Council to begin 
its studies. 

In the memorandum in question Mr. Clarkson, after 
defining the prime problem as being that of industrial 
reconstruction—in broad terms the reconversion of 
industry from the war basis back to the peace-time 
basis and the reabsorption into industry of the labor 
employed in the service of the United States—said : 





It is elementary that after the war America will 
not be the same America. Already she has in many 
directions broken with her past and she is being hourly 
transformed. The metamorphosis is going on as much 
in the thought of the country as it is in the structure: 
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the same thing will be true in the period after the war 
New conditions and relationships create new prob- 
lems for nations as well as for individuals ; and, let me 
add, the change will be as great in the thought and 
ideals of the nation as it will be in its strictly material 
problems, whether these be military, commercial, or 
those having to do with labor. 

Let us grant that we shall gain military success. Let 
us then not fall into the danger-trap of allowing the 
material effects of success to overshadow considera- 
tion of the higher values which gave a nation its life. 
The civilized world today, as we know tnat world 
nay be said to be one great altar of sacrifice. If that 
is not true now, it certainly will be true if the war 
continues for another year. It is our duty in any 
adequate intellectual conception of the task to see to 
it that the gains to the moral as well as to the material 
well-being of the nation shall square with the sacrifice. 
\ little reflection will convince one that this aspect of 
reconstruction is the fundamental aspect and that upon 
it must be predicated all successful plans in this direc- 
tion. 

\ year ago we were a great lazy democracy. Lin- 
coln said, “A fat hound won't hurt.” That sentence 
illumined The 
from that condition is already under way. Soon the 


our national disease. transformation 
-pirit of the nation will be a burning flame. There will 
be sloughed off the scales fostered by a love of luxury 
and the loose and boastful thinking that have been our 
curse in the last generation. Out of the turmoil and 
the sacrifice will come discipline and orderly living 
and thinking; and, therefore, with sequential and irre- 
sistible logic will come demands for new conditions of 
living commensurate to the new ideals. Again I re- 
peat, here is the fundamental reconstruction to which 
the American Government should address itself and 
only herein can be found the policy which shall be the 
yroundwork of any enlightened organization for re- 
construction. 

llistory records but few fruitful governmental 
agencies that did not have a firm and penetrating qual- 
ity at the base. Raising the framework for the task 
is merely a matter of mechanics in organization. . 
In the meantime the Council and Advisory Commis- 
sion should accumulate all of the literature bearing 
upon this question and form it into a working library. 

It may be that as the war nears its end and as the 
issue between autocracy and democracy becomes ever 
sharper and more terrible, the civilized world will 
demand that immediately at the war’s close all recon- 
struction of the world’s affairs be based upon the 
dictum of Lincoln that no man is good enough to 
govern any other man without that other man’s con- 
sent, to the end of approaching the proper readjust- 
ment of national, international, and racial relation- 
ships. I offer this though not for the purpose of in- 
jecting idealism in a discussion where undue accent 
of it does not belong, but to emphasize anew that none 
of us can now see the end of the road and that there: 
fore all plans for reconstruction should be builded se 
as to permit of flexibility of action and even of minor 
policy at any given time. The main thing now is to 
come to concrete thinking and study of the entire 
problem. 
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Director Clarkson immediately began the organiza- 
tion of a staff of experts, including O. M. W. Sprague. 
professor of finance and banking at Harvard, and 
Herbert N. Shenton, of Columbia. Out of this staff 
work grew the reconstruction Research Division, 
which was organized on February 3, 1919, with Mr. 
Shenton as its Chief. 

The Reconstruction Research Division has come to 
feel more and more, as the reconstruction has pro- 
vressed, that its information service should be made 
available to the leaders of private enterprise, just as 
it is made responsive to the needs of governmental 
agencies. The problems and responsibilities of recon- 
struction tend, as time goes on, to fall more and more 
heavily upon the shoulders of business and relatively 
less upon governmental machinery. Of the two grand 
divisions of reconstruction, demobilization and reor- 
yanization, the former belongs chiefly to the Govern. 
ment and the latter devolves mainly upon private en 
terprise. The former tends steadily toward its con- 
clusion; the latter broadens into the foundation of an 
indefinitely expanding future. And though the gov- 
ernment has, and will continue to have, important re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the economic reor- 
ganization of the nation it must be acknowledged that 
those who are to deal with these problems hand-to- 
hand are the directors of business undertakings. 

It must be recognized, also, that we have come out 
upon a new world, in a sense, in emerging from the 
world war. Our industrial and commercial reorgan 


‘zation must be effected under conditions that have 
undergone considerable alteration during the struggle 
Not only price levels, but price ratios, also, have been 


New 


industries have arisen: markets have been altered: 


changed, and in many cases permanently so. 


international economic relations are modified; means 
of transportation and communication have been par- 
tally revolutionized; but nothing undergone 
greater change than our social viewpoint, and espe- 
There are new oppor 


has 


cially the viewpoint of labor. 
tunities and new and promising outlooks, but they 
are not quite like those of pre-war times. The chess- 
board has been shaken; some of the chessmen have 
disappeared, while several others have been moved 
forward or backward a little. 

Not only have purely business factors altered, but 
new duties have arisen—the social responsibility of 
the business enterprise has become a much more se- 
ous matter than it used to be. In the light of world 
developments it is obvious that our business system 
must prove its resourcefulness; it must demonstrate 
hitherto unrevealed capacity for readjustment ; it must 
show a disposition to meet and satisfy certain species 
of expectation which have gained recognition during 
the war and can no longer be unceremoniously ignored 
er suppressed. As Secretary Redfield says, “We can 
not be a law unto ourselves any more.” General. and 
continuous prosperity must be underwritten and guar- 
‘nteed, if our institutions are to avoid the risk of a 
trial at the bar of public discontent. Rules of thumb 
are liable to prove inadequate in this period of read- 
justment. Nothing short of alert open-mindedness, 
reinforced by possession of the fullest available in- 


formation, will serve. In view of these facts the busi- 
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ness world is entitled to the fullest measure of assist- 
ance that governmental agencies are prepared to render 
i. It is in the spirit of that principle that the files of 
the Council's Reconstruction Research Division are 
now thrown open to the business public. 

Inquiries may be made by written communication, 
by telephone, or by personal representative. Requests 
should be addressed to th Reconstruction Research 
Division, Council of National 18th and D 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Telephone Main 


zo, 
a/' (). 


Defense, 


ANNOUNCES ANNUAL FIELD DAY. 


Arrangements have been completed by the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago for holding its Annual Field 
Day and Outing September 3, 1919, at [lgin, Llinois. 
An attractive program has been devised for the day in 
which games and contests occupy the place of promi 
nence, It is expected that the majority of members 
who attend the outing will travel to Elgin, Ilinots, 
by automobile. Preparations have been made for a 
record-breaking attendance. 

enietateinnciipiailatie . 


QUOTATIONS FURNISHED PROMPTLY. 


In the accompanying illustration are shown some 
hardware parts for carburetors, magnetos, firearms, 
tools, motorcycles, bicycles, spark plugs, electrical in 
struments or anything else requiring special automatic 
serew machine 
products and 


made by the Cor 





bin Screw Cor- 
Hardware Parts for Carburetors, Magnetos, Oration ot New 
Etc., Made by the Corbin Screw Cor- -ritain. Con 


poration, New Britain, Connecticut 
necticut. This Company is noted for the high qual 
ity of its materials and workmanship. It has excel'ent 
facilities for turning out orders promptly and at al! 
times gives good service and satisfaction. All sam 
ples, specifications or blueprints should be sent to the 
Corporation and they will furnish 
The Company also makes set 


Corbin Screw 
quotations promptly. 
screws, stove bolts, standard cap screws, steel heater 
chains, steel register chains, brass and iron ladder 
chains, brass and steel safety chains, brass plumbers’ 
chains, single and double iron and brass jack chains 
and iron, brass and bronze wood screws. lor further 
particulars, those interested should address the Cor 
bin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 
cee - 


WINDOW DISPLAY SELLS GOODS. 


The first, last and only reason for making a window 
trim is to sell goods. Your window is not merely a 
space where goods may be placed when your shelves 
become overcrowded, or to serve as a partition be- 
tween the inside of your store and the street. Your 
can make your windows a real part of your business, 
and make them sell goods. (ood window trims will 
attract the attention of the passersby, and when you 
make them so attractive that they compel attention 
they will put extra money in your cash register 
oe ___ —_ 


\Ithough old and wise he still advised. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


30175.—A firm in Brazil desires to secure the repre- 
sentation of American steamship companies, and agencies 
for the sale of arms and ammunition, hardware, barbed 
wire, tin sheet, zinc, automobile tires, paints, motorcyles 
and automobiles. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erence. 

30180,—Provincial authorities in South Africa desire to 
secure a few samples of traps which wil be suitable for 
catching jackals. As the jackal is causing considerable loss 
to sheep farmers, there is an urgent detnand for such traps. 

30183.—Cash purchase with agency rights is desired by 
a firm in Syria for automobiles, and accessories and spare 
parts sufficient to stock an automobile repair and equipment 
shop. Quotations c. i. f. Syria should be given. Terms, 
cash against documents in New York. Further information 
may be had on application to the Bureau or its district 
offices. References. 

30206—An American firm whose South American man- 
ager is leaving shortly for Brazil and Argentina desires to 
secure agencies for the sale in those countries of hardware 
and electrical supplies. References. 

30218—The purchase of metals, tubes, bars, sheets, 
lubricating oils, marine hardware, piston rings, and asbestos 
packing is desired by a firm in Spain. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Spanish port. Terms, cash against documents, 
but 60 to 90 days acceptance is preferred. Correspondence 
may be in English. References. 

30219.—A commission dealer in Brazil, employing a 
staff of salesmen,”is recommended by an American manu- 
facturer as a reliable representative for manufacturers pro- 
ducing hardware, tools, building materials, agricultural 
machinery, and paints. At present he is covering Brazil, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and other South American countries. 


Terms, strict commission basis, payment when drafts are 
paid for. Reference. 
0222 —The purchase is desired by firm in Spain of 


drills, punches, lathes, files, and tools of all kinds. Quota- 
tions should be given c. 1. f. Spanish port. Terms, cash 
against documents, but short-term bank acceptance is pre- 
ferred. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

30232.—A business man in Algeria desires to secure an 
agency for the sale of hardware. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. Algeria. Payment against documents. Correspondence 
should be in French. Reference. 

30237.—A commercial salesman in Australia desires 
to be placed in communication with exporting houses with 
a view to securing a position either as export manager of 
an American exporting firm or as representative of manu- 
facturers and exporters for the sale of automobiles, motor 
trucks, tires and accessories, steel products, tools, or any 
manufactured article, in any part of the business world. 
Reference. 

23%.—A company in Belgium desires to secure an 
agency on commission for the sale of small tools, etc. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Catalogs in French 
are requested. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 

30239.—A man from Australia who is in the United 
States wishes to secure an agency on a commission basis 
for the sale of hardware in general, tools, novelties, and 
general merchandise. References. 

_ %0240—An agency is desired by a man in the British 
West Indies for the sale of enamel ware, aluminum goods, 


etc. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Terms, payment 
in 30 days. References. ; 
S0341.—A firm in Switzerland desires to secure an 


agency on a commission basis for the sale of raw materials 
for every line of industry, iron, steel, tools, hardware 
specialties, etc. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 

30343.—A merchant in France desires to represent firms 
for the sa'e of hardware, wood and iron working tools 
agricultural implements, automobile accessories, construction 
materials, locks, and gunmakers’ materials and tools. Quo- 
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tations should be given c. i. f. Bordeaux or Havre, with 
duty paid. Payment by draft on Paris or New York. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. References. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
07 City Bank Building, New York City. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25, 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 
~++— 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





Alabama. 

The Long-Lewis Hardware Company has purchased a 
three-story building opposite their place of business on Sec- 
ond Avenue at Twenty-first Street, Birmingham. The build 
ing is being remodeled for use as a warehouse by the hard- 
ware company. It is stated that the cost of remodeling will 
approximate $10,000. Changes necessary in the building in- 
clude new flooring and the laying of tracks for handling 


freight. 
lowa. 


Morris C. Henser of Strawberry Point, traded his hard- 

ware business to J. L. Zencher. 
Minnesota. 

Ed Giese and Son have purchased the hardware business 
from H. F. Day at Amboy. 

Messrs. Race and Thornrose, West Concord, sold their 
hardware to Nelson Brothers. 

Missouri. 

Melcher-Schene Hardware Company, St. Louis, has been 
incorporated for $6,000 by Bernard J. Melcher, Wm. H. 
Schene and Joseph F. Koehr. 

R. W. Beck and Company of Slater have put in a stock 
of hardware. 

Netraska. 

FE. R. Adams bought the hardware business of Myhro 
and Aldahl at Valley City. 

_ G. S. Olson sold his interest in the hardware business at 
Newman Grove to his brother, Andrew S. Olson. 

C. L. Miller of Stanton sold out his hardware to Wal- 
ter Krenzier. 

North Dakota. 

Wm. Fried and Son has purchased the Hettinger Hard- 
ware Company, Hettinger. 

L. Hagen has purchased the hardware of Ole |{an- 
sen at Milnor. 
Oklahoma. 

F. W. Garrett is the successor to the business of Gar- 
rett Brothers at Broken Arrow. 

Dan A. Rose has sold out his hardware at Watonya to 
FE. R. Talbot. 

Wisconsin. 

The hardware and harness business of M. FE. 
at Aveusta has been sold to Henry J. Newhouse. 

The Hammond Hardware Company of Shawno has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $30,000. 

Mr. Ralph Jones has bought the interest of [. B 
Brockett in the Spooner Hardware Company of Spooner. 


Paddock 
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The Automotive Products Corporation, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated for $15,000 to 
make parts of automobiles. The incorporators are 
Ira S. Stone, H. W. Sexton and Herman A. Mintz. 

-_ a 


KEEP A SALES RECORD AS A GUIDE FOR 
REPLENISHING STOCK. 


A Western hardware merchant who has built up 
a profitable business in automobile accessories, says 
that every retailer should plan his buying in propor- 
tion to the number of each article he sold during the 
past season. This can be accomplished by keeping a 
sales record of each article, or you can get it from 
your invoices. By keeping a simple stock record of 
the quantities of accessories sold during the season 
you can form a correct basis for buying for the fol- 
lowing season. You will know exactly the proper 
quantities to buy and the proper time to stock cer- 
tain seasonable lines which have not a regular sale. 
When buying your stock, proper consideration should 
be given to the demand for such an article in your 
locality and the quantity limited to the extent of your 
ability to make turnovers. It is advisable to carry) 
an assortment or complete line of accessories, but 
carefully avoid an overstock of any one item which 
costs money in the way of interest and discounts, 
soiled stock and other increased expenses. Overbuy- 
ing and slow sales are greatest enemies to the turn- 
over. (Qverstocks tie up profits, and for the coming 
seasons the dealer can more safely plan to operate 
with a smaller quantity of each article of stock and 
buy oftener than during war-time seasons. 
~o- . 


VULCANIZERS ARE IN DEMAND. 


There is a good demand for vulcanizers and it 
will pay the dealer to carry in stock a standard make 
of this needful mechanism. Its use should be un- 
derstood by the merchant who sells it. 

When a tire cut is deep and over one inch long it 
should be vulcanized. Any owner can handle a vul- 
canizer. The chipped rubber, cement and all repair 
material may be purchased from any supply store as 
a unit outfit. 

The cut is prepared by giving it a thorough clean- 
ing with gasolene and rubbing with sandpaper. 
Cement is applied and allowed to dry, then a second 
and third coat are applied. The vulcanizing rubber 
then is forced into the cut and the vulcanizer is put in 
position. Usually a piece of newspaper is first placed 
over the part to be vulcanized. 

The average gasolene vulcanizer is best for the 
owner. This is merely a container for a given amount 
of gasolene which imports heat to the portion of the 


tire to be patched. When a measured amount of 


gasolene is consumed the patch is complete. 





oor 


CLEVER COUNTER DISPLAY HELPS TO 
INCREASE SALES OF ACCESSORY. 


Helping the dealer to make more sales—increase 
his business on Se-Ment-Ol—is the object of the 
clever display stand furnished by The Northwestern 
Chemical Com- 
pany, Marietta, 
Ohio, 
in the accompany- 


and shown 
ing illustration. 
This display 
stand clearly tells 
the purpose of the 





merchandise it ex- 
hibits. It is an 
actual reproduc- 
tion of a leaking 
radiator holding 





one can of Se- 
Ment-Ol (pow- 
Counter Display Furnished by _ the 
Northwestern Chemical Company. der) and one can 
Marietta, Ohio. - 
of Se-Ment-Ol 


(liquid) with the familiar slogan Se-Ment-Ol ‘l’inds 
the Leak and I‘ixes it.” Being made entirely of metal 
this display stand is designed to give greater service 
and will not soil or become damaged from use or 
handling like wood or cardboard stands. 

Counter displays such as this one have doubled 
sales on many products, their appeal being wholly in 
their power of suggestion and impelling action. A 


the human mind acts on 


reminder and suggestion 
them constantly. 

(;00ds continuously displayed on a counter stand 
induce attention, create desire, and lead to purchase. 
The impression produced by advertising right in the 
dealer's store, gives an impulse to buy, which is cre- 
ated right where the goods are and can be convent 
ently and immediately satisfied. 

Dealers who are interested in this display for in- 
creasing sales should write the Northwestern Chem- 
ical Company, Marietta, Ohio. 

+28 


TIRE IS THE LEADING ACCESSORY. 


It is a fact of general experience that the motor 
ist is inclined to buy all his accessories in the store 
where he purchases his tires. It is highly important, 
therefore, for the dealer to handle only such tires as 
are warranted to give trustworthy service. The cus 
tomer who gets satisfaction in the tires which you 

-{ him is likely to believe that you will give him 


eer-esponding values in other automobile accessories. 
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| ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








llose that won't kink or leak is what the 


who buys this class of goods wants. It is good mer 
chandising, therefore, to feature these qualities in an 

Hardware 
Dublin, Ge 


copy appears to be from an electro furnished by the 


advertisement, as the Stevens 


Courter-Herald of 


Company 
aloes in the rgia. The 


manufacturers, .\t any rate, it is well chosen because 
it connects the advertisement with a nationally known 
Tw) criticisms, however, 


The 


and reputable trade-mark. 


zire suggested by a perusal of the text. first 1s 


. New 
), Display 


Lawn Hose and 
Garden Tools 





| 
- 1 
1) Hose that Won't Kink or Leak! 
| Realizing yourdesire forbetterlawn —_ twisting, the worst enemies a 
hose waere clad toannounce thatw+  enceanters. And ti. -se <a ea 
} are now ready ¢> supply yeu with re: wearing oh . that des 
A Goodyear “W set ox t” Lawn Hose. c. aly when pulled « the greund. 
hit. This hore is constructe] to prevent We wantyou to dropin cad ere thi 
cracking, kinkingartdteaking Desit- 4 5.” You will find the are careful 


ovs of furnishing ourcustemers with 
coods that ave thorouc!!y depend. 


eclection -f dependable quality in gar- 


eon tucis end household hardware. 


i, able we can only say that Ge rvodyear et 

\ “Wingfoot” is the best made hose on We he Ve ved the good will ofa 
f 3 r le Y sonlv good 

i the market and is so!d « = an abso. cic atele by oifer'nyg only goods 


i:new to have proven their worth 
aiservice. We are desirous of 
too, and await with 


lute guarantes against any imperfec- ve 
bons, in actu 

The six heavy rubber ribs that run serving you, 
its full length prevent kinking and — pleasure the oppo 


(,ooDZYEAR 








srtunity. 











Stevens Hardware Company 


Home o: Good Hardware 


= - 


and Farm Implements 











the absence of price quotations. The second is the 
statement, “best made hose on the market.” If this 
statement were true, it would still be unadvisable. 


Superlatives weaken the plausibility of publicity. As 
a matter of everyday fact, people do not accept su- 
perlatives at their verbal value whether in advertise- 
conversation, 

os 2 


ments or in ordinary 
Torrid Zone 
warm air heaters, the advertisement of the Nelson Tin 
and Furnace Works in The Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 
lowa, needs no explanation. 


To householders who already possess 


The bare announcement 
is enough, because they know the virtues of that heater. 
‘To prospective customers who are not familiar with 
its good qualities, the advertisement ¢ 
sage. 
licity is that it keeps the name of the advertiser before 
the readers of the paper. Its chief defect is that it 


carrys no 
The best that can be said of this form of pub- 


mes- 


customer 


makes no appeal of salesmanship. Although the space 


occupied by the announcement of the Nelson Tin and 


TORRID ZONE 
FURNACE 


Nelson Tin and Furnace Works 
13 South Main St. Phone Black 2749. 





Works is small, 


a few words of description which would put power 


l'urnace yet there is room enough for 


into the advertisement. 


It is a profitable thing let motorists know. that 


the hardware store carries an ample assortment of 


automobile supplies. A general announcement to this 
effect, 
in stock, serves a useful purpose. 


with a list of the principal accessories carried 
\n example of this 


kind of publicity is furnished in the advertisement of 





‘Auto Supplies 


A can of Kwickwork auto paint mekes 
your car look like new 


Tire Chains 5000-mile tubes 








Tubes Spark plugs 
Handy vulcanizers Spotlights 
Patches Grease Guns 
Pumps Goggles 
Pliers Hammers 


Auto Wrench Sets 


Fisk and Hartford Tires 


A large assortment of Ford Accessories 


STOP 


Your tire troubles—get the 10,000-mile guaranteed 
tires 


Peters Hardware Company 


Phone 26 
2S Bee 








“Emporia’s Busy Corner” 


SOBOOMSSFSSO9OFP OVE C ii Ff OPCSHPVISES COD FOOOQEe 


| 





the Peters Hardware Company which was published 

the Daily Gasette of The lay- 
out is praiseworthy and the type well selected and 
followed by 


ories 


Emporia, Kansas. 


proportioned. If this advertisement is 
ethers giving a range of prices on the acce- 
itemized in the copy, its benefits will be prolonged. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











MERITS OF WARM AIR HEATER ARE SET 


FORTH IN A CLEVER SERIES OF 
BOOKLETS. 


The human interest element is admitted to be the 
strongest factor in gainful advertising. It is em- 
ployed with uncommon dettness and sincerity by the 
Rudy Furnace Company of Dowagiac, Michigan, in a 
clever series of booklets, entitled, “Me and Ma.” The 
first booklet, bearing the subtitle of “Ipisode Number 
Fag depicts an old-fashioned couple at the stage of life 
when the romance of earlier years is only a memory. 
The supper dishes have been washed and the old lady 
gets out her knitting. .\s her fingers fly back and 
forth, she says to her husband: 

“Tlenry, I just want you to look at them dirty cur- 
tains what was washed less than a month age and that 
filthy black wall paper and then tell me if you think 
I'm going to stand it much longer.” 

It bears no imprint 
or any indication to suggest its origin. Naturally, the 
When he receives the 


The first booklet ends abruptly. 


reader's curiosity is aroused. 
second booklet of the series, he is as eager to continue 
the story as a schoolgirl waiting for the next install 
ment of an exciting novel. 

The second booklet carries the dialogue to the point 
of explanation and “ma” vehemently declaims : 

“Yes, sir, Pve stood it just about as long as I'm 
going to. | slave and dig and serub and clean the 
whole continued time and yet in spite of all | can do 
the house is never clean and it’s all on account of that 
like the first, this book- 
let has nothing to identify it with any particular 


pesky old warm air heater.” 


manufacturer. 

The third and final booklet of the series, introduces 
George and Ella, the old couple’s son and his wife, 
who explain in a perfectly natural way the advantages 
of the Rudy warm air heater and its freedom from 
smoke and soot. 

Dealers and installers of warm air heaters would do 
well to write to the Rudy Furnace Company, Dow 
agiac, Michigan, for this excellent series of booklets. 


ooo 
oo. 


DISTRIBUTES ADVERTISING NOVELTY. 





\ three-piece folding rule, made of celluloid, is be- 
ing distributed to the trade by R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Unlike the aver- 
age run of such novelties, it is thoroughly accurate, 
heing graduated on the lower edge in sixteenths of 
an inch and on the upper edge in eighths of an inch. 
Between the markings is a brief advertisement in red 
letters of the 
R. J. 


side of the rule in blue letters is mention of the com- 


“Gilt Edge” warm air heaters made by 


Schwab and Sons Company. On the reverse 


pany’s tin and galvanized pipe fittings and side wall 
and floor registers. 


“2+ 


BEGINS BIG ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. 


The Monitor Stove Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
started its great advertising campaign. The Company 
states that there are 76,000 Caloric heaters in use 
and it expects to swell this amount to 100,000 by Jan 
uary ist through intensive publicity and cooperation 
This 


Heater is shown in the accompanying illustration. It 


with .dealers and installers. Caloric Pipeless 


WARM-AIR 


pa ia 


eerynn 








Caloric Pipeless Heater, Made by the Monitor Stove Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


has three casings with a one-inch air space between 
each. The outer casing is made of galvanized iron. 
It has a double ribbed fire-pot which is guaranteed 
for five years. There is a large feed door and ash 
The register ts 
All drafts 
in this heater was regulated from the floor above and 
The Monitor 


Stove Company offers excellent propositions to deal 


door and a two gallon water pan. 
set into the floor directly over the heater. 
attention, 


it does not require much 


ers. It states that there are some good territories still 
open and advises dealers to wire at onee for full de 


tails or clip the Company's coupon from its advertise 


ment on another page of this week's issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD. The 
address is Monitor Stove ( ompans . £00 test Stree t 


Cincinnati, Ohto. 


Useful things become worthless if not used 
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STUDIES EFFECTS OF HUMIDITY ON 
LENGTH OF LIFE. 





(ne of the strongest reasons advanced in support of 
the use of warm air heating is that it permits proper 
and regular humidification of the atmosphere of the 
home. Dealers and installers can effectively use this 
as a selling argument. Additional data on the subject 
is obtainable in an article by Ellsworth Huntington, 
Ph. D., in a recent issue of Modern Medicine. Dr. 
Huntington is research associate in geography, Yale 
University, and has made extensive investigations of 
the effects of temperature and humidity upon the 
death rate. He draws his conclusions from an ex- 
haustive study of the relation of about sixty million 
deaths to temperature and humidity, that certain 
health principles, regarded as well established by lay- 
men and physicians, may be fallacious. Tor instance, 
it has long been the belief that a dry climate is prefer- 
able to one that is moist; that a uniform temperature 
is most favorable to health; and that cold waves are 
harmful. Prof. Huntington's experiments, interpreted 
by the “climograph:’ give exactly opposite results, 
showing that the death rate is lower in a moist climate, 
particularly when the temperature is variable, and that 
cold waves are decidedly beneficial. Continued cold, 


however, is considered harmful, further bearing out. 


the hypothesis that a variable temperature is desirable. 

The author also draws the interesting conclusion 
that there is no-such thing as true acclimatization. 
The research covered practically all parts of the world 
and all races, and it was found that, with very small 
variation, the most favorable, or “optimum” temper- 
ature, was about 64 degrees and the optimum mean 
humidity, 80 per cent. 

These results, if borne out in practice, would have 
an important bearing upon the heating of our houses, 
the temperature and humidity to be maintained in our 
schools, and particularly in the treatment of the sick, 
where heretofore the principal effort has been to keep 
a uniform temperature. The author refers to some 
experiments which have been made in regard to the 
effect of humidity upon diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans, the results of which would seem to sustain his 
conclusions. His general conclusions are summated 
as follows: 

Our study of deaths seems to indicate that both in 
our homes and still more in our hospitals certain rad- 
ical changes are necessary. [irst, the mean temper- 
ature should average about 64 degrees rather than 
about 68 degrees, or even 70 degrees, as is now often 
the case. Second, the relative humidity should be con- 
siderably higher than now, especially in winter. Third, 
there should be constant variability of temperature. 
the degree of change and the level to which the tem- 
perature should drop tobe determined by the patient's 
power of resistance. If the ideal system were em- 
ployed the temperature would presumably range every 
few hours from perhaps 58 degrees to 70 degrees, with 
an average of 64 degrees. It begs the question to say 
that this would be too variable for the average patient. 
Of course, it would if the patient had previously been 
kept in a uniform and enervating temperature of 70 
degrees. But even in that case it would be possible to 
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let the temperature range back and forth from per- 
haps 62 degrees or 64 degrees to 70 degrees ard then 
gradually increase the range and lower the average 
until the ideal was reached. It goes without saying 
that we are only at the beginning of this subject. This 
much, however, is certain: the millions of deaths for 
which statistics are available are an enormous and 
almost untouched reservoir of facts as to the preserva- 
tion of health. So far as that reservoir has been 
tapped, it seems to indicate that some of our most 
cherished ideas of the relation of health, temperature 
and humidity are wrong. We must follow the leading 
of the facts, and meanwhile test them more minutely 
and in many other ways. 





DOES AWAY WITH THE OBJECTIONS TO 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Pipeless heaters are sometimes built in a 
makeshift fashion, and in this way the impression is 
gained by installers that they are of no use at all and 
can serve no purpose. The Gilt Edge Pipeless Warm 
Air Heater, shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion and manufactured 
by the R. J. Schwab and 
Sons Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, is made 
of the same high grade 
other 


very 


materials as_ its 
heaters, and embodies the 
same excellent workman- 
ship. The Gilt Edge 
Pipeless Warm Air Heat- 
er provides ample return 
air space between the in- 
ner and outer casings, 
thus giving unusual heat 
ing and ventilating ef 
ficiency. This heater fills 
the demand for a better 





Gilt Edge Pipeless Warm Air 
Heater, Made by R. J. Schwab 
and Sons Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin. ar . a ° 
class of pipeless heaters 


and the many objectionable characteristics frequent} 
found in pipeless heaters have been entirely elimi 
nated. The manufacturers will be glad to send the 
Gilt Edge Selling Helps to those writing for them 
and they urge dealers to send for literature and fur 
ther particulars. Those interested should address k 
J. Schwab and Sons Company, 285 Clinton Street. 
\lilwaukee, Wisconsin. 

— 


CHICAGO ENGINEER GOES EAST. 





The Illinois Chapter of the American Society o! 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers loses the servicc- 
of its indefatigable secretary in the departure of -\ 
IX. Stacey, Jr., who has been transferred to New York 
City as head of the Department of Research and [e- 
velopment of the Carrier Engineering Corporation 
He will make his permanent residence in the East and 
will devote his time, and that of a staff of assistants. 
exclusively to the development of new applications 
and the improvement of apparatus. 


7a 


One has no right to pride one’s self on good luck. 
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PATTERNS FOR ROOF FINIAL. 
BY O. W. KOTHE. 
The drawings here shown represent a roof finial 
which is met with, and leaves a good effect. The root 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





— 








front pattern is laid out in the same way by picking 
the stretchout from the front 1-10 and stepping it off 
below the front view as 1-10 in pattern. Develop the 
pattern in the same way as the pattern of back. 

Set off the pattern for side, pick the stretchout 


line shown by the 
dotted position in 
first 

From this 
the outlines 
of side view. Di- 
vide the front I-10 
spaces 


side view is 
drawn. 


draw 


into equal 
and from this view 
project lines for 
drawing the front 
view. This enables 
the workman to 
trace the curved 
lines to suit meas- 
urements still re- 
taining the uni- 
form curvature. 
Then from each 
point in side view 
project lines into 
front view estab- 
lishing points as 
shown. The aca- 
demic method of 
developing such 
patterns would be 
to draw a plan and 
show a change of 
profile process in 
order to develop 
the correct side 
lines of front view. 
This can be 
pensed with in a 
working drawing, 
if the workman 
can trace his lines 
sufficiently accu- 
rate, and then pick 
the stretchout 
from the one view 


dis- 


and develop it 
from the other, as 
follows. 












PATTERN For 
BAcK 








PATTERN 
For TOP 
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Pattern for Roof Finial. 


1’-10’ from front view and step it off as 1’-10' im side 


To step off the pattern for back, pick the stretchout 
from the side view as a-b-c taking care to pick each 


point separately and step it about front view as 
After stretchout lines are drawn, lines are 
erected from all points in front view to meet those 
This gives the miter cuts. 


a’-b’-c’. 


The 


lines in stretchout. 


pattern. Develop pattern from side view as shown 
The pattern for the top ornament only requires 
Allow laps for soldering 


. ] 
square miter as shown. \1l 


sharp corners of the curves should be stripped with 
zinc when assembling to hold the miters secure 
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TWO VETERANS EXCHANGE GREETINGS. 


(seniality, shrewdness, and good fellowship are the 
characteristics which have enabled John 
and Louis Itschenberg to achieve prosperity in the 
sheet metal business and to gather in their train a 
30th 


crans in the work of organizing the sheet metal con- 


lengthening list of staunch friends. are vet- 


tractors of Wisconsin into a powerful and progres- 





John Bogenberger and Louis Eschenberg, Veterans of the Shcet 
Metal Trade in Wisconsin. 


sive society for the advancement of the interests of 
the trade. As members of the Milwaukee Local of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin, they have been untiring in their efforts 
to promote the welfare of the craft. The accompany- 
ing photograph of these affable and popular sheet 
metal contractors was taken at the annual outing of 
the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and shows them to good ad- 
vantage. Their physical differences do not connote 
any inequalities of mind and heart. 


” 
o- 


TAKES CHARGE OF THE VENTILATING 
DEPARTMENT OF MILWAUKEE 
CORRUGATING COMPANY. 





ecause of his special fitness for the position, E. J. 
Ryan, salesman with the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, since aJnuary, 1918 
has been called in from the road and placed in charge 
of the ventilating department. Mr. Ryan had been 
devoting more than usual attention to ventilating and 
had had previous experience in that line of business 
which prepared him for the management of that de- 


partment. He has a wide acquaintance in the sheet 


metal trade, having been formerly with the Klauer 
Manufacturing Company of Dubuque, Towa. 


sogenberger 
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SUMS UP THE COPPER SITUATION. 


Copper prices have advanced steadily for the last 


two months, according to the latest report of the 


United States Bureau of Mines. It is reported that 


sales are outrunning production, and deliveries 
against earlier bookings have been exceeding the out- 
put. This has resulted in reducing the large surplus 


stocks which have been accumulating since the armis- 
tice was signed. It is also reported that the Lake 
companies have disposed of most of their surplus 
stocks. 

The output of copper in the United States, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, shows an increase for June 
over May. The production for May, United State 
only, was 92,652,975 pounds, and that for June, on 
properties reported, exceeds that of May on the same 
properties by 2,548,026 pounds. 

Keductions in output were reported from Calumet 
and Hecla of 1,360,000 pounds, Anaconda 3,000,000 
pounds, Miami 600,000 pounds, Old Dominion 550, 
000 pounds, but these were more than offset by in 
creases from United Verde 
pounds, United Verde 2,300,000 pounds, New Cer 


extension of 2,800,000 


nelia 1,300,000 pounds, Calumet and Arizona 570, 
pounds, and Utah Copper 400,000 pounds. 

Mexican and South American properties show but 
slight changes in output. 

\ peculiar situation has been recently pointed out 
in France. It is stated that the I*rench Government 
sold to American producers the stocks of copper for- 
merly purchased from them at a !oss of about $200.00 
a ton. 
by La Societe Franco-Americaine des \etaux, an 
agent of the American Export Association, at prices 
Further 


This copper may be sold to French consumers 


which will show a profit over the cost price. 
more this Societe being an agent of a foreign concern 
will not be considered as making a profit in I*rance 
and will therefore escape taxation. By this situation 
the French suffer three-fold, first by a loss on the 
original sale, second by a loss to consumers on ac- 
count of increased price, and third by the loss of tax- 
ation. 

Japan is reported to have purchased during this 
year 32,000,000 pounds of copper which in part ac 
counts for the increased price of copper. 

It is also reported that the United States Govern- 
ment surplus has been entirely sold. 

Brisk buying has been done by wire manutacturers 
and brass producers. Considerable buying has been 
done by Scandinavian countries and Holland as well 
as England. Embargoes by France and Italy have 
heen lifted and they too can be expected to make large 
purchases. 

The total exports do not represent the total copper 
actually exported since manufactured products are 
not included and in many of these considerable cop- 
per may be used such as electric appliances and ma- 
chines, brass and brass articles, bronze, and copper 
compounds. 

Industrial relations throughout the world are in 4 
greatly disturbed state. The European nations espe- 
cially are having their troubles, particularly Germany 
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ind England. 
sult of labor disturbances, conditions are such that 


In the latter country, partly as a re- 


competition with the United States in the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel products is hard to meet and 
furnishes a serious proposition for that nation. In 
the United States, while the situation is far from 
satisfactory, the outlook is much brighter than in 
iurope. One of the chief handicaps to a solution of 
labor troubles in the mines of this country is the 
shortage of skilled help, and this coupled with the 
exodus of many alien laborers from these shores to 
their native land bids fair to create a serious problem 
for the mining industry. 

Due to the low tenor of the ore at the Granby Con- 
soldiated Mining, Smelting and Power Company s 
Phoenix plant, operations have come to an end there 
During the past twenty years 271,079,000 pounds of 
copper have been produced by that plant. 

The threatened labor unrest at Butte in the early 
part of July has been considerably ameliorated by 
the abolishment of the sliding scale of wages based 
upon the market value of copper, and the substitution 
of a higher wage rate. Industrial relations in Butte 
have been materially bettered by this action. 

The marked advance in the price of copper during 
the past month has induced most of the copper pro- 
ducers to raise the compensation of their employes. 
The Utah Copper Company has made advances of 
from 60 to 75 cents daily. Companies in Nevada, 
\rizona and other copper producing states are taking 
similar action. 

The Calumet and Hecla Mines of Northern Mich- 
igan are now increasing their underground working 
forces and reinstating many of the men who were 
discharged when copper commanded such a low price. 

oo 


MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL LOCAL HAS 
INSTRUCTIVE MONTHLY MEETING. 


An informative address on the apprenticeship laws 
now on the statute books of the State of Wisconsin 
was delivered at the August 6th meeting of the Master 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, by Stewart Scrimshaw of the Industrial 
Commission. He emphasized the urgent need of 
skilled mechanics and pointed out that the proposed 
new apprenticeship law is so designed as to permit of 
a wide range of adjustments. If industry is to go 
forward at a pace consistent with the requirements of 
the trade, measures must be taken to train a sufficient 
number of youths in the best and most efficient 
At the close 
of his address a vote of thanks was given him by the 


methods of craftsmanship, he declared. 


\ssociation and the subject of his speech was dis- 
cussed in a general way by the meeting. 
Communications were read from the National Sec- 
retary and from various firms advising of the probable 
A letter from the Associated 
Fabricators of Steel relative to the question of making 


increase in steel prices. 


Chicago a basing point for steel products was read 
and ordered placed on file. Other matters of routine 
Were taken up and disposed of, and the meeting ad- 
journed with everyone conscious of having spent the 
time in a profitable manner. 
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PROVES THE VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING FOR WORKERS. 


The problems of social unrest which are vexing the 
world of business may be solved, to a great extent, by 
the adoption of methods of industrial training which 
will increase the efficiency of the workers and enlarge 
their earning power. Much has already been done in 
this direction with gratifying results. A notable ex- 
ample of efforts along right lines is that of Frank L. 
(lynn who has achieved practical benefits for all con- 
cerned in his management of the training department 
of the Willys-Overland Toledo, Ohio, 
practical work which he did in that State in connec- 


Company, 


tion with the movement for better apprenticeship laws 
and training. He was secretary of Wisconsin State 
Board of Industrial [-ducation. 

When it was stated a few weeks ago that the Fac- 
tory Training Shops of the Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, under Mr. Glynn’s supervision, were 
being greatly enlarged the statement did not over-an- 
ticipate results. This week the training department of 
the factory is running at a rate that will net 2,000 pro- 
motions per month, which could be doubled instantly 
by arranging a night as well as a day shift 

This capacity for labor turnover will be appreciated 
hest by cutting it up into various occupational divi 
lor instance, there are now 


sions. 125 in the shops 


taking instruction in machine operations. Six days is 
a fair average period for training in single operations 
on all of the machines comprised in the 125 now busy 
tn the training shops. That means that 1,000 machine 
operators at the present rate of instruction can and 
will be turned over to production in a month's time. 
There are eight students in factory clerical work, 
amounting to graduation of 40 during one month. The 
monthly basis of 


capacity of the shops on_ the 


the number of students and machines engaged 
this week in several other departments is as follows: 
tool making, 10; moulding, 25; wet grinding, 120; top 
and body trim, 125; inspection, 350; drop forging, 40; 
and assembly, 125. 

By computing the contribution to production for one 
year conservative reckoning, on the basis of today’s 
accomplishment in the training department, is 24,000 
operators on a single shift, 48,000 on double shift 
And the limit of shop training capacity has not been 
reached by a long shot. 

There are many operations in the automobile manu- 
facture at which a beginning has not been made in the 
various 


Willys-Overland Training Department for 


reasons. The commonest reason for delay is lack ot 
material. Also the training shops have been delayed 
in getting equipment due mostly to the fact that heavy 
requirements have been placed upon the millwrights 
of the factory in connection with the change-over inci- 
dent to making new automobile models. 
-o- 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY ELECTS NEW 
OFFICERS AT DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The resignation of A. W. Thompson as president 


of the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, [linots, was 
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accepted at an adjourned quarterly meeting of the 
directors, August 8th, and P. D. Block was chosen to 
succeed him. Other officers elected are L. E. Block, 
chairman of the Board of Directors; G. H. Jones, first 
vice-president ; EF. M. Adams, E. J. Block, and H. C. 
Jones, vice-presidents; D. P. Thompson, assistant to 
the president, and J. W. Lees, works manager. All! 
other officers continue in their respective positions. 
oo —____—_ 
BUILDS ADDITION TO PLANT. 

The Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, are still cramped for room for their roof- 
ing facilities, notwithstanding the many additions they 
have been making to their large industrial plant on 
surnham Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They 
have been increasing the size of their plant and have 
recently made additions, so that they now own 25 
acres. Most of this they intend to cover with build- 
ings for the different branches of their industries. 

They are now constructing a new two story addi- 
tion, 250 by 140 feet, where they will make all kinds 
of fireproof sheet metal material for building pur- 
poses. This new building will undoubtedly give them 
the space they require at present. 


i -~P— 


SHEET METAL COMPANIES UNITE. 

A consolidation of the Wisconsin Valley Sheet 
Metal Works of Wausau, Wisconsin, with the Seeger 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago, Illinois, has 
been negotiated under the name of Metal Products 
Company. The new organization has been incor- 
porated by Max H. Seeger, Patrick Stone, and Paul 
Krueger, with a capital stock of $25,000. 





INAUGURATES DAYLIGHT FACTORY. 


A modern daylight factory has been opened by the 
National Service Company at Third Avenue and Da- 
kota Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, with H. J. Duffy 
as general manager. The company announces its 
business as all kinds of dies, tools and machine work, 
metal stamping and manufacturing. 

“se- 


WHO MAKES HAND SEAMER DESCRIBED? 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Can you tell me who makes a small hand seamer 
which has the hinge pin in the top of the blades. All 
the hand seamers I have, have th» h’nge pin in the 
handles close to the blades, }ut it ce ove made 
with the hinge pin in the top of the blades. 

C. R. Onernovrzer. 

Angola, Indiana, August 6, 19109. 


+ 
os 


PUT SINCERITY INTO YOUR ADS. 





In writing that advertisement put sincerity into it. 
Do not worry too much about the style, the grammar. 
the rhythm, the fluency; no, nor the “punch” either. 
There often is too much punch in advertising copy. 
Just put sincerity into the copy. 


August 16, 1919. 


PLANS TO OPEN SHEET METAL SHOP. 


Having considerable experience both in the mechan- 
ical and business side of the trade, G. H. Hamp of De 
catur, Illinois, is planning to open a sheet metal and 
repair shop at 1226 East Broadway, Lincoln, Illinois 
He is in the market for new or used sheet metal ma- 
chinery. 


-ee 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Electric Signs. 
Irom George Bishoff, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Could you give me some names and addresses of elec- 
tric sign manufacturing companies that make all lines 
of electric signs ? 

Ans.—Advance Sign Company, 5607 West Harrison 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Thomas Cusack Company, 
Harrison and Loomis Streets, Chicago, Illinois ; Fed- 
eral Sign System, Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Repairs for Malieable Peerless Range 
From Frank J. Ress, Tell City, Indiana. 

Where can I secure repairs for Malleable Peerless 
Range made by Van Evera Lewis Manufacturing 
Company ? 

Ans.—Northwestern Stove Repair Company, 60 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois, and (maha 
Stove Repair Works, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Number cf Automobile Manufacturers. 
Irom A. B. Gruber, 1201 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Please advise me as to the number of manufacturers 
who manufactured automobile pleasure cars during 
the year 1918, also as to the number of such cars 
manufactured in this particular year. 

Ans.—There are approximately 120 
pleasure car manufacturers, the total output for 1918 


automobile 


having been 926,388. 
Sheet Metal Machinery. 
From G. Hl. Hamp, 1005 North Church Street, Decatur, IIli- 
nois. 

Could you advise me where to buy sheet metal ma- 
chinery in Chicago or vicinity ? 

Ans.—Merchant and Evans, 347 North Sheldon 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; Friedley-\oshardt Manufac- 
turing Company, 733 South Halsted street, Chicago. 
Illinois; Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2130 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; W. A. 
Whitney Manufacturing Company, Rockford, Illinois; 
Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, Indiana; 
Dreis and Krump Manufacturing Company. 2915 
South Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Manufacture of Hero Furnace. 
From DeWaters and Howard, 1127 12th Street, Aurora, Ne- 
braska. 

Will you please ‘et us know who makes the Hero 
l‘urnace ? 

Ans.— Hero 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Marking Ink. 
From Savanna Plumbing, Heating and Hardware Company, 
Savanna, Illinois. 

Please advise where we can buy ink suitable for 

marking cutlery and glass. 


Furnace Company, 57 West |! ake 


Ans.—Wallior Chemical Company, 1o1o ‘amp 
Street, New York City. 
~o- 
Some men’s ambitions do not extend beyond hoping 


to be able to borrow enough to pay their debts 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,311,445 vy, 2311651 
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1,311,802. Py 7 
1,311,178. Culinary Utensil. George W. Parkman, Sun- 1,311,508. Saw-Guard. Elmer Harrold, Leetonia, Ohio, 
nyvale, Calif. Filed Apr. 15, 1919. assignor to The Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, 


2 - ™ — g “ Pg i j . ‘ile +e i O16. 
1,311,181. Gas-Stove. Walter F. Rogers, Chicago, Ill, * SOT? ation of Ohio. Filed Feb. 18, 191 


Filed Dec. 3, 1917. 1311548. Micrometer. Angus T. Blush, Erie, Pa. liled 
P ? . . \ug. 1, 1918. Serial No. 247,873. Eight claims. 
1,311,184. Door-Check. John H. Shaw, New Haven, ; erial No is iit P 


Conn., assignor to Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 1311597. Window-Lock Emory S. Ensign last 
a corporation of Connecticut. Filed Jan. 28, 1918. Orange, N. J., assignor to Rose Ensign, East Orange, N. J. 
, i ea ee 3 - liled Jan. 14, 1918. Serial No. 211,893. 
11,258. Lock. John Wolf, Topeka, Kans. Filed May J ‘ 
12, 1919. 111,606. Lock. William J. Kuhls, Dayton, Ohio. Filed 
’ : . , me : Dec. 20, 1918. Serial No. 267.617. 
311,302. Camp-Stove. Roderick D. Turner and Wal- ; pagar tes 
ter G. Dedolph, Mount Vernon, Wash. Filed Feb. 19, 1919. 1311624. Washboard. George W. Shoemaker, Dalton, 


Pa. Filed Sept. 13, 1918. Serial No. 253,923. 
1311,651. tinge. Jacob Kanster, Newark, N. J... as- 


. ; " . 3 tas as signor of one-third to Thomas J. Walsh and one-third to 
Co., Minneapolis. Minn., a corporation of Minnesots liled nee % , ‘ ms s 
f : —— ties eeepc _— rank Walsh, Newark, N. J. Filed Nov. 27, 117 


Apr. 27, 1918. ti 


311,316. Mop-Holder. Claton FE. Burke and Grove R. 
Beckwith, Mineapolis, Minn., assignors to B. B. Specialty 


. , , = 1,311,669. Can-Server. Carl Vall, Rochester, N. \ 
1311834. Can-Opener. Louis M. Ferguson, Toledo, — jjJed Apr, 7, 1919. Serial No, 288,073 
Ohio. Filed July 11, 1917 Late seat a oe 
eS 1311,697. Stove. James Jacucis, East Chicago, Ind 
1,311,390. Wire-Stretcher. Carl A. Hall, Carthage, N. Filed Nov. &. 1917. Serial No. 200942 


r le lov 2 7 a . _ , , 
Y. Filed Nov. 22, 1917. 1311.704.  Flyeatcher. Phec’sre ¢ Northcott, Luray, 

1,311,406. Tool-Holder and Reamer. De Forest A. Va. Filed Feb. 23, 1918. Serial No. 2! > 
Lapham and Arthur M. Loungway, Syracuse, N. Y. Filed 1311,705. Stove Attachment. John J. Olson, Belview, 
June 9, 1917. Serial No. 173,793. Three claims. Minn. Filed Oct. 26, 1917 

1,311,423. Level. Cecil Shurter, Kingston, N. Y. Filed 1301715. Firearm. Waldo EE. Rosebush, Appleton, 
Oct. 25, 1917. Serial No. 198,366. Three claims. Wis. Filed Nov. 19, 191%. 

1,311.426. Casement-Window Holder. Ernest L. Teich 1.311.733. Fan-Folded Book. William Franklin Wilmot, 
New Britain, Conn., assignor to The American Hardware Zion City, Il. Filed May 2, 191% 
Corporation, New Britain, Conn., a corporation of Connecti- 1311,745. Bung Attachment for Washtubs. Blanche | 
cut. Filed Apr. 22, 1919. ‘. Peurmann, Brighton, Mich. Filed May 31, 1917 

311428. Safety-Razor. William B. Walker.* New 1211.77. Wire-Stretcher. Charles M. Zartman, Mont 
York, N. Y. Filed Oct. 15, 1918. Serial No. 258,217. rose. Colo., assignor of one-third to‘James W. Calloway and 

one-third to Anthony Hoban, Montrose, Colo. Filed July 29 


311,445. Tool-Holder. George W. Henry, New York. 
a. assignor to Edgar Boissier, New York. N. Y. Filed 116 
July 20, 1918. Serial No. 245.797. Renewed Inly 11, 1919. 121) x02. Dust-Pan. Martin H. Benedict. Mohawk, 
Serial No. 303,471. Seven claims. N.Y. Filed Apr. 7, 1919 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 











RISING TIDE OF ORDERS CARRIES STEEL 
TRADE TOWARD GREATER CONFIDENCE 
IN PROSPERITY. 


Confidence in the continuance of prosperity is 
strongly in evidence throughout the steel trade. The 
unfilled tonnage report of the leading interest for July 
surpassed the most liberal predictions, exceeding the 
June figures by 685,806 tons. The trade had not ex- 
pected nearly so much in view of the fact that several 
large automobile builders who had placed orders in 
June had not repeated the following month, 

Total orders now on the books of the corporation 
amount to 5,578,061 tons, as against 4,892,385 tons on 
June 30, and 8,883,801 tons on June 30, last year. The 
highest figures the unfilled tonnage report attained 
since the beginning of this year was in February. when 
there were 6,010,787 tons on the books. 

Recent export orders have been better. Towards 
the end of last week the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
closed an order for 150 locomotives for delivery to 
Poland. The buyers asked long time credits, and as 
Baldwin accepts ten-year equipment notes, the trade 
was consummated. \mer- 
ican steel last week were India, Cuba and Japan. The 
United States is shipping steel to India which formerly 


Other foreign buyers of 


was supplied by the [english manufacturers. It is re- 
ported that the English interests are unable to main- 
tain their hold on the India market, and several good 
inquiries and some orders have been received in this 
country. 

Under normal conditions the important foreign con- 
sumers of American steel are Canada, Japan, China 
and the South American and other smaller nonpro- 
ducing countries. Great Britain, France and Belgium 
always have been classed as competitors rather than as 
customers ; so also has Germany. Possibilities for the 
steel trade in China, Japan and other countries which 
are looking to this country for supplies are limited only 
by the buyer's ability to finance his purchase. as the 
need for steel products was never greater abroad. 





STEEL. 

The rumor of a few days ago that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration was in the market for steel rails has been 
confirmed. The Administration is asking steel rail 
bids to be submitted by August 16. 
no indication of the quantity to be covered on the in- 
itial order, although some steel men estimate 200,000 
tons probably will hit the mark. In other quarters, 
it is estimated that about half this quantity is al! that 


There has been 


reasonably can be expected. 

All the leading producers still quote the price sched - 
ule of last March. 

New business in the steel market continues good and 
the leading independent concerns are getting new or- 


ders faster than they can make shipments. They are 
accumulating a large unfilled tonnage and in some in- 
stances advances have been reported by these com 
panies. Dow, Jones have an unconfirmed report that 
a Pittsburgh independent is asking $3 per hundred for 
small bars, as compared with $2.35 f. 0. b. Pittsburgh, 
the current rate. At least two independent mills have 
advanced their steel bar prices between $1 and $2 per 
ton and one is talking of an advance of $3 per ton. 
But there has been no indication that the leading in- 
terest will advance prices unless labor demands make 
the increase imperative. 
COPPER. 

The copper market shows no change from the dull 
conditions ruling for the last two weeks. According 
to precedent, the lack of buying may continue longer, 
as domestic consumers are covered for their nearby 
requirements, but producers expect that by the end of 
the month future requirements will start another buy- 
ing movement, with a further upturn in the price. 

There is reason to believe that some additional large 
purchases will be made by domestic-consumers when 
has cleared and_ transporta- 


the industrial situation 


tion problems have been solved. The railroads, alone, 
must eventually purchase some large amounts of cop- 
per in adjustment of their complex relations to indus- 
try and in providing for future economic necessities. 
The fuel problem is becoming more imperative every 
day and will eventually compel many roads to adopt 
electrification as a money saving device. 

The news that the Government will sell its surplus 
brass, amounting to about 96,000 tons, on sealed ten- 
ders, is not a favorable development for the copper 
market, and it unfortunately comes at a time when 
the situation is very unsettled. 

No further change has taken place in the price of 
sheet copper in the Chicago market, last week's figures 
of 33'2 centts per pound being still in effect. 


TIN. 

The market for tin remains quiet with trading 1m 
spot still within the routine limits. As long as the price 
for Straits spot stays at the 7o cents level buying will 
continue from hand to mouth, for materially lower 
prices are expected when the heavy tonnage of tin 
afloat, estimated at 4,800 tons, reaches America, pert- 
haps at the beginning of next month. 

LEAD. 

Outside offerings for progpt and August are still 
in large volume, and the market suffers in consequence 
The bright feature in the situation is the renewed re- 
ports of heavy consumption, particularly of whiie lead. 
the manufacturers being far behind with their orders. 

In the outside market sellers are still offering spot 
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lead in New York at 5.60 cents or $8 a ton below the 
quotation of the leading interest. In the West. the 
price for prompt shipment is nominally 5.50 cents St. 
|.ouis basis and it is only on far future deliveries that 
the market is up to the producers’ price of 5.75 cents. 

The producers sold heavily during June and July 
and one company reports that its output has been dis- 
posed of up to the end of September, therefore the 
slump in the market does not affect them so much. 
However, the spread between dealers’ and producers’ 
prices, which has widened to nearly $10 a ton on 
prompt deliveries in New York, is too great to con- 
tinue for any length of time, and if the outside market 
does not improve very soon then the producers will be 
compelled to lower their quotations. 

Figures issued by the Department of Commerce 
show that 7,032 tons of foreign lead were exported 
during June, which is the largest movement of foreign 
We 


ported 760 tons of lead of domestic origin. 


lead for any month in several years. also ex 


SOLDER. 
l’rices of solder remain the same as those of last 
week. Chicago quotations are as follows: War 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 39.5 cents; Commercial, 
45-55. per pound, 36.2 cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 


32.4 cents. 


ZINC. 

The producers have remained out of the market as 
sellers for several weeks, except for a limited amount 
now and again for quick shipment, and the bulk of the 
selling in this interval has been done by dealers. .\] 
though the total amount of buying by consumers has 
not been very large it has already made a material 
reduction in dealers’ holdings. The demand at pres- 
ent is on the increase, and dealers are inclined to draw 
in, and in fact show a disposition to buy back part of 
what they have sold. 

The producers’ attitude is as firm as ever, and their 
unwillingness to meet the present market is intensified 
by the difficulty in getting shipments of ore from the 
The railroad embargo affects both the supply 
Some Oklahoma 


mines. 
of ore and the movement of zinc. 
producers announce that they may have to shut down 
in part if not altogether unless the traffic situation is 
relieved. Even a prompt lifting of embargo would 
not instantly remedy matters entirely as it will take 
some time to straighten matters out after the interrup- 
tion, and there is bound to be a certain loss of output. 
Ore is $5 per ton lower than a week ago, but it is a 
question of getting supplies. 

Sheet zinc in Chicago is selling at 13 cents per 
pound in cask lots and from 1314 to 13% cents per 
pound in less than cask lots. 

SHEETS. 

Reports from Pittsburgh indicate a variegated de- 
mand for sheets. About go per cent of the sheet mill 
capacity is in operation, the independents being under 
Stood to average a trifle above go per cent while the 
leading interest is running a shade below that propor. 
tion. It was scheduled at above 90 per cent but for 
the past week only half the sheet capacity at the Gary 
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plant has been in operation, on account of the strike 
of railroad shopmen in the Chicago district. This af- 
fects the sheet mills both directly and indirectly, sev- 
eral furnaces being banked whereby the supply both 
of steel and of furnace gas is restricted. 

Reports of shading in the price of sheets are rarely 
if ever heard nowadays, while there is some talk of a 
few independent mills having advanced prices. If 
any mills have advanced their asking prices, however, 
they are indisposed to advertise the fact. 


TIN PLATE. 

\ change has taken place in the tin plate situation 
which leads some of the large interests to believe that 
full operations can be continued well into the last 
quarter. This change is, to a certain extent, due to 
the magnitude of the California fruit and vegetable 
packs and partly to there being a broader demand 
from general line packers, whose demands until re- 
cently were curtailed by the consumption of stocks. 
Tin plate is still being shipped to Califorma for can 
making, while cans are being shipped from points as 
far ast as New Castle, the shipping of cans to Cali- 
fornia showing how urgent is the demand as it is much 
more economical to ship tin plate and make the cans 
locally. The latest estimate is that the Vacitie Coast 
pack on the whole will be about 50 per cent in excess 
of general 


of the best previous record. This item is 


interest, outside the trade, ly reason of the possible 
influence it may exert on the cost of living 
\bout Go per cent of the tin mills, perhaps a trifle 


more, are in operation, The majority of independent 
plants are operating full and a few that are not dome 
so are restricted by labor shortage rather than lack of 
orders. 

In the Chicago ‘market, first quality bright tin plates 
IC 14X20 are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 sheets 


and other gages and sizes at corresponding prices. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $2y.00 to $30.00; old iron axles, $30.00 to 
$31.00; steel springs, $23.00 to $24.00; No. 1 wrought 


iron, $21.00 to $22.00; No. 1 cast, $24.00 to $25.00, 


all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 10% cents; light 
brass, 10'% cents: lead, cents; zine, 414 cents: cast 
aluminum, 23% cents. 

PIG IRON. 


In the astern iron districts a distinet tendency 


for higher prices is perceptible. loundry iron still 
can be had at $28.50; Eastern l’ennsylvania furnace 
for No. 2 X, but these figures are becoming less fre- 
quent. A Lehigh Valley maker has a minimum of $30 
furnace and as high as $28 to $29 furnace has been 
done on 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon. A Virginia 
maker has made sales mostly for prompt shipment at 
a minimum of $30 furnace for 1.75 to 2.25 per cent 
silicon. Heavy purchases by the leading cast tron 
pipe manufacturers is one of the leading features in 


the Eastern iron market. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the eg only 
eublication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








LEAD. 
METALS. ET knvsacescccescen’ $6 25 BEATERS. 
Shee spucbineusddswcesdenss 6 75 Plumbe, West, Pat. seseeeeees Lise Carpet. Per doz. 
tania Can. Pat......cccce $69 00 ae 7 Tinned Spring Wire.. - $1 10 
Sheet. “ iremen’s (handled), | No. 8 Spring Wire ~~ FE 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $8 75 ee per doz. 21 09 No.9 Preston............ wee ET 
PIG IRON. Se per 100 lbs. 9 00 
Egg. Per doz. 
I i i seesecs $25 50 | TIN. No. 50 Imp. Dover eseveged $110 
gorpes BS ~ Ke 2 ls... i cecsacubnacsieunss 761 | sinsle Bitied (without handles). I  —- colk f 
Lake Sup. Charcoal. 31 45 |Bartin........s.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 784¢ , No. 10 Heavy hotel teed... 2 10 
Malleable............. 27 25 Prices No. 13 3 30 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application No. 15 “ o ae 
Warren Blue Finished . ” o. | ~ 2 - 6a O® 
aay HARDWARE Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
ates —- Hand. . 9 - 
12 
4 14x20... 112 sheets $13 = ADZES Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 SO 13 00 14 75 18 00 
IXxX Tc tinsthiiaacmans 16 30 |¢ , Ww 's Natl. Blue, 3$ to 44 | , 
|\Carpenters’. arren’s Na ue, | Moulders’. 
| SR SR | GR -.asssssceersasensess ib! Wicrrnicves Prices on application 12-inch...........+- Per doz. 20 00 
IC 20x28 LOREAL  5 26 4° \Coopers’. The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs.’ 
are base prices. 
0 epedetongense |S i ee Net P is BELLS. 
ae ~  eggaegeeeten: 35 00 MT Divcxesepiatéesasenesas Net "aioli tical’ Bh _ 
43 @ ” ” Se reeenre 37 40 — . ~~ oe ser A oie. $5 50 
IMIDE... wc cccccccccccccscces et 
COKE PLATES. BAGS, PAPER NAIL. | Cow. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs 20x28 $16 00 AMMUNITION. Pounds..... 10 16 20 fe eae 30% - 
Cokes, 200 Ibs... .: 20x28 16 20 | peters Cartridges Per 1,000....$5 00 6 50 750 9 00 
Cokes, 214 Ibs... ... IC 20x28 16 60 |" Cr oe . , Door. Per dos 
Cokes, 270 Ibs. ..... ee 16 5) | See Gecehe....... pase tore) New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
SD cv ccerecnnes ess 10-74% Rotary 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. _*"*¢#. Loaded, Peters. A, PE ~ PR 
; Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% | pero. 20% 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
errr per 100 Ibs. $4 57 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, sac ia cla aleacitaaal: ““**\ 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 50 
Ss Sarre per 100 lbs. 4 62 medium grades......... Less 15% 
i) ee per 100 lbs. 4 67 Loaded with Smokeless Powder, Hand 
na, per 100 lbs. 4 77 high grade............ Less 15% - | Hand Bells. polished 15% 
| Winchester. BARS, CROW. | White Me al. . peerereeseseras 5.) 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 10&5% | Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 5C Nickel Plated... .......02e+-08 My 
Smokeless Leader Grade... . 10&5% we eeecererenceesoceseees 15% 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $5 42 eer 10&5% Ge GD. 55 os vawscceieoes 10% 
ze oo Coeerevece per oe 5 47 U.M.C M lla 
* =i per | a § 52 eee iscellaneous. 
“Regen 7 Se ree 10&5 BASKETS, | 
No  aepeaeees: ++$ ; aa Arrow... cerccescvcccoeces 108s Clothes. | 9 Seeger ms atinge. . 30% 
Rep per 100 Ibs. 5 67 int incukdsmancede 10&5%, Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC Each....... 375 $50 725 
' Medium Willow...... ~~ 7S 
GALVANIZED -— Wads—per 1000. Large Willow “eer ry 20 oc BEVELS, TEE. 
Winchester a gauge....... * = be ~wee rosewood handle, we 
0 EES ees, oS ||| a rear ete 
_ oon teeteeeeees ath tine “ 4 | “ ‘11-28 gauge....... 1 63| Galoanized Steel. } bu. 1 bu. 14 bu. Stanley's iron handle............ Nete 
° <p ETE ULE ET er S. 37 
eee no 100 Ibs. 6 52 | Powder. Each| Per doz...... $11 SO $17 00 $22 O 
Bi Mibcstensvenns per 100 lbs. 6 67 | DuPont's Sporting, kegs. .... $11 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
| ions a 
SP aie adiss saad per 160 tbe. 6 ae | “ “ 4 kee — 19 AUGERS i ckécctaa ree eaawameaeee 55% 
No. 28........0500- per 100 ibs. 6 97 | DuPont’ sC anisters, 1-Ib. . | Bo Machine 60% I a5 eis Ss cs hc hk ta Sk mie 40% 
a a a ris ee 7 es ring cere eres ereeesees 
No. 30 per 100 lbs. 7 47 | o i : et 33) a inlet haga ie 25% Denes, Piatek.......cccccscoccsce 60% 
” Smokeless, drums. ... 43 50 —— Winciennvenasenus 50% 
= egs..... 22 00 
WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. - - Som... i 98 | Hollow. BITS. 
“  a-kegs.... ae Oe a per doz 30 00 | Auger. 
. canisters. . ) tearns, No. 0..... ” 43 25 
No, 18-20.......... per 100 lbs. $7 10 23 23 e PUNE. ccc scsscouss 
No. 22-24.......... per 100 Ibs. 7 20 iL. & R, Orange, Extra Sporting No. 2 33 23| Ford Ren ceennness List plus ty 
rE Ean Rey 11 25 WO =k totale 4 <  eneonbne 
BP Panta snescenes per 100lbs. 7 30 iL. & R< range, Extra Sporting a 2 “ ] ad PEs nceserccevesssecessss Sa 
ee per 100 Ibs. 7 40 IL. Pn errr reer ee 5 90 » a £3 00 em ennings............ 3304 
t ; > % 2 . SO” See ‘ 
static ssathomiaaaaliles 6a Se 17 Oy, Stages Small ligt, $22' 90... 3% 
|L. & R. "Oranee. Extra Sporting 0 No. °0. a 48 00 26 00..... 3a 
a > ene. . . . % “ No 85... 450)| irwin ome EE ce oo 8% 
KEYSTONE HAMMERED — | * ® R Orange, Extra Sporting 4) No. 60. 000) ES 
POLISHED STEEL. | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
r ih. canist ers. ic éctibice 2| Post —. — — 25% | Center eeceserecce eeeeeeeeereree 10% 
NN ee per 100 Ibs. $9 85 ercules >.” and “‘Infallible’’ {nan s Post Hole an . lo 
9- .$13 00 . 
PE dsise nieces per 100Ibs, 9 35 | | Htereut” ky onploaees 8s ef . Ss So. Gee Countersink. 
| Hercules “E. C.,’’ 4-kegs....... i! 25| Sho. : . _.,,| No 18 Wheeler's . .. .per doz. $2 25 
| Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can Ford's, with or without screw, Net list! No. 20 = 3 . 
BAR SOLDER. nae 22 00) AWLS. | American Sai “ ; 00 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can Brad. 2 Bs swe e 1 40 
Warranted; 50-50....... per lb. 39.50 TUMS. «00... ee eee ee ee 9 00| No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 65, Mahew’s Flat..... - 5 88 
Commercial, 45-55...... o 36.20 | Hercules “E. C.,"" j-kegs....... 5 75| No. 1050 Handled.... “ 1 40| =. sane - : 
DOMED oo sic vcaccaces . 32.90 | Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible” Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
a ee wo 2 OO] CS -ne--e- settee ees pergro. 4 00) 3 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, Patent asst’d. | to 4.. 65) Russell Jennings. ...ccceseseee 15% 
SI anes avesae 1 25! prarness. | 
ZINC. ' Hercules Lightning Rifle, Sone “1 95} 
— SERRE 1 25 Patent Seeks angie “ 1 Up | Gémnlet. 
WMG cdcucanecauaetebeasccus 8tc | Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, =| © 
NN it swear dnnn 1 25| Peg. Stantasd Deis Ga. $1 10-68 e 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50! Shouldered.......... sci 16%! Countersink.............Doz 
SHEET ZINC Hercules Bullseye Revolver, Patented...........+ = 75 
RR nasa tana 1 00 
Cc ceded eewanedens sansa 13c . ' IS, socket hand’ld dee. 2 50 
Less than cask lots....... 13} to I3}c ANVILS. : No. 344 Goodell Pratt. ae ena aa: oe ole : 4 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs. .... 94c per Ib. Be TE vascéconsagen 35-40% ate 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs..... 9c per lb.| no 7 Stanley “a 2 25 
COPPER ASBESTOS. AXES, Screw “1 vids 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per lb,| Boys” Handled. No. 1 Common..... S 
Copper Sheet, base....... erecees 33} .....4 Be ber Ib. Niagara.......... oo 1250} No. 26 Looe 175 
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